















Just in 





time for Christmas! 


Federal 
Tax Paid 


OR EASY TERMS—ONLY 70c A WEEK 







Buy For Yourself! 
Buy For Gifts! 


Iruly an outstanding offer! 
Only because of an exceptional 
purchase can | sell these re- 
built . nderwood machines at 
the sensationally low price of 


$37.85. (cash), or for only T0¢ 
on my easy term price. 
rebuilt so they look 
like new machines costing 
three times as much. The 
mfrs. orig. selling price on 
this Underwood was $125.00. It’s sent to you 


a week 
Carefully 





Underwood packing box with Underwood 
book of instructions on care and operation. 


Latest achievement in typewriters! Provides 
writing perfection with SILENCE. For those 
who want the advantages of a quiet home or 


iflice This Underwood's Noiseless mechan- 
ism eliminates the nerve shattering clatter 
mmon to many models ln aid to better 
ork because it allows clear thinking, reduces 
afigue, mproves accuracy This typewriter 


disturbs no one, for it is almost impossible to 
hear it operate a few feet away. You get all 
the features of an Underwood PLUS Noiseless 
typing. 


FIRST CHOICE oT YPISTS 


OVER 5,000,000 UNDERWOODS NOW IN 
USE! Recognized as the finest, strongest 
built! Here is an office size Underwood with 
ate modern features that give you SILENT 
TYPING. Has all standard equipment—key- 
board, colors, back spacer, automatic re- 
verse, tabulator, etc. THERE IS NO RISK! 
SEE BEFORE YOU BUY ON MY 10 DAY NO 
OBLIGATION TRIAL PLAN. If you wish 


send the machine back at my expense. 


WIDE 14” CARRIAGE MODELS 


reports, 
$3.00 extra with order. 
A Real Buy 
(See Coupon.) 


Wide carriage machines for government 
office forms, billing, etc., only 
Takes paper 14” wide, has 12” writing line. 


in a Rebuilt Underwood Noiseless! 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE Address... 


Chicago, lll 


231 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1224 





place 
This 

$4.85 
$3.00 
Note 





For those who 


large 


ROLL-A-WAY SECRETARIAL 


TYPEWRITER STAND 


Two Wings. 
Correct 
Working 
Height. 

All Metal. 





Mounted 9 on 
casters, can 
be moved by 
touch of 
finger. 







have no typewriter stand or handy 
I make this special offer. 
attractive stand that ordinarily sells for 
can be yours with Underwood for only 
extra——payable 25¢ a month. Quality built. 
all its convenient features. (See Coupon.) 


to use a machine, 








Mfrs. Orig. 
Selling Price 


$125.00 


EXTRA VALUE!| NO MONEY DOWN 


10 DAY TRIAL 


Easy Terms—10c A Day 


See before you buy on wide 
open 10 day trial. Pay no money until you 
test, inspect, compare, and use this Under- 
wood Noiseless. Judge for yourself without 
hurry and without risk. When you are con- 
vinced that this is the biggest typewriter bar- 
gain you have ever seen, then say, “‘I’ll Buy.” 
Send only 70c a week or $3.00 a month until 
term price of only $41,85 is paid. Try it first, 
enjoy a full 10 days’ steady use. THERE IS 
NO RED TAPE OR INVESTIGATION—MY 
OFFER IS EXACTLY AS I STATE IT. 


2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


I back this machine with my personal 2-yr. 
guarantee that it is in A-1 condition in every 
respect—that it will give first class service. 
Over 30 years of fair dealing and my 200,000 
satisfied customers prove the soundness of 
my golden rule policy and prove that dealing 
direct with me saves you money. 


Complete Course 
in Touch Typing 


No obligation. 


A complete home 
study course of fa- 
mous Van Sant 
Touch Typing sys- 
tem. Learn to type quickly and easily. Care- 


fully illustrated. Written expressly for home 
use. 
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O. E. PETERSON 


O. E. Peterson has been appointed by the Board of 


Trustees of Kiwanis International to serve as its 
Secretary, effective January 1, 1942. Announcement 
to this effect was made by President Donley to the 
International Council at its coneluding session, 
Nevember 8. Mr. Petersen has served as Field 
Service Representative and Convention Manager. 


(See page 617) 











MEN OF GOOD WILL 





Clames Pp, Gallaghee 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE 


Two episodes in Sacred History impress themselves in a special way on the minds of Kiwanians. The story of the 
first is found in the Old Testament when Moses descended from Sinai’s summit bearing the tablets of the law, 


which he had received from the hand of Jehovah. 


There were two great Commandments enjoining on the human race the love and service of God, and the love of 
neighbor. These were positive mandates, the faithful and complete observance of which comprehended the observ- 
ance of all the others which prohibited thoughts, words and actions not consistent with the rule of conduct pre- 


scribed in the first two Commandments. 


Love and service are inseparable. Love is expressed only through service, and service, unhallowed by at least a love 
of service, is the service of opportunism. Love not evidenced by service is neither genuine nor sincere. 


When Moses returned to the camp of the Israelites he found that his followers were divided. One group had set 
up an idol, the calf of gold, before which they danced and offered sacrifice. The others were faithful to Jehovah. 
In righteous indignation the great leader of Israel dashed to the earth the tablets of the law, destroyed the idol, 
and put the idolators to death. Moses responded to no maudlin sentiment in his dealing with those who in their 
greed and blindness turned from the God of Justice to worship a custom-made deity. 

Though centuries have passed we find the world divided today as it was in Moses’ day, one camp bending the knee 
before the symbol of greed and avarice, the other faithful to the law of love and service. Although the calf of gold 
in the light of recent events has lost its significance as a symbol, we still are able to recognize and avoid the attitude 
of mind it symbolized. Decent, normal people have no difficulty in choosing between the golden calf and the golden 


rule. 

The other episode is described in the New Testament, when the hills of Bethlehem were bathed in heavenly light, 
and the herald angels proclaimed to the shepherds the birth of the Prince of Peace and gave the world the only 
formula for peace: ‘‘Glory to God in the Highest and on Earth Peace to Men of Good Will.”’ Of the various transla- 
tions of their anthem I prefer this. 

There can be no peace unless it be founded on good will. The peace imposed by the victor upon the vanquished 
is the manifestation of revenge. The peace arrived at by wily negotiators seated around the council table is often 
the result of the attempt of clever traders to get the most and give the least. The real peace, lasting peace, that 
peace of which the angels sang, is the peace based on good will and recognizing the God of Peace as the God of 


Justice. 

On that winter’s night as the heavenly chorus sang its paean of praise and joy, men in far countries—Kings they 
were—saw a star in the heavens. They set out toward the west and guided by its light they came to a rude stable 
in Bethlehem, where lay the underprivileged Child of that day ‘“‘for whom there was no room at the Inn.”’ 


He was shielded from the chilling blasts of winter only by the warmth of His Blessed Mother’s body and the breath 
of the wondering cattle who shared that rude shelter with Him. But millions acknowledge Him today as the Son 
of God, the Saviour of mankind, and countless other millions proclaim Him the Great Teacher and the most appeal- 
ing and heroic figure ever to appear on life’s stage. And these travellers who followed the light of a star—Kings 
in their own right—knelt at His feet and offered their gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

We in dedicating ourselves to the service of the underprivileged are the wise men of this generation. We recognize 
the divine character of that light which blazes before us in the heavens and beckons us on. 

May we have the courage to follow wherever its light may lead us. May we have the humility to kneel at our jour- 


ney’s end and offer our gifts, not costly fabrics, precious metals, or fragrant spices, but something far more precious, 
—minds, hearts, and hands dedicated to the service of the underprivileged. 











Lead Kindly Light’ said the candle in the tar 


“Land ot The Sky Blue 
Water” all right—in the summet 


time. Beautitul, clear streams, deep 


cold lakes, balsam, spruce, fir and cedar 
trees scenting the air and invigorating 
those tortunate enough to spend a few 
weeks away from the din and clamor of 
cities, It’s all the resort folders say it 
is, this air-conditioned land of the ex- 
treme northern Minnesota lake region— 
in the summertime. 
there are game fish to catch, hard 
triking, hard fighting cold water fish. 
It is a sportsman’s paradise—in the sum- 
ertime. The sun chases away the early 
rning mist, a loon cries, a fish flops, 
int odor of country bacon drifts by, 
voice not modulated by school at 
Bryn Mawr will call out in an un-draw 


‘ke manner, Come an git 
full and tree and happy in 
the summertime 


ction wherein will be 


ke Kabetogama and Lake 


paper shack. 


‘2 VE does not find anything particu- 


larly unusual in “shackers’” and 
hermits and the various lone-wolf men 
who dwell in the north woods, do their 
own housekeeping and cooking and live 
by hunting, fishing, trapping and guid- 
ing. They are picturesque and interest- 
ing, often squalid and generally die from 
eating their own cooking. When a city 
man comes into the woods with a stake 
and starts a resort, it’s interesting. He 
etther makes the grade or he doesn't. 
However, when a young city man and 
a young city woman buck the wilderness 
with no expertence and pull through the 
first cruel winter and keep on—well 
that’s a success story. “Indian Joe” and 


“Squaw Alex” and “Big Steve” should 


Jct aiong with snow and ice and 40 be- 


low femperatures. How Frank and 
Florence Wuecke gol lo g well, we 
thay k it's ews and we present the facts 
as we ected them at the source.— 


Phe Author 
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CHRISTMAS 
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KABETOGAMA 
By Merton S. Heiss 


Namakan there is a great wilderness. 
Wasteful, ruthless man, thinking of the 
lumber profits of today and caring not a 
tinker’s dam for obligations he owes the 
people of tomorrow, has taken all he can 
get. His scorched-earth policies have 
left a scarred but still beautiful wilder- 
ness, even though it’s a second growth 
wilderness, to the summer visitor. De- 
spite the scars the body is beautiful. 
Death of natural resources is slow, even 
with a studied program of destruction 
followed out for a generation. Slow 
but terribly sure. But still it is a beau- 
tiful land—in the summertime. 

Any one can get along during the 
warm weather, from spring to autumn, 
and enjoy it. But a time comes when the 
purple haze of fall fades into the clammy 
mist of early winter. Nights are cold 
instead of cool. There is shell ice in the 
shallow spots. Ducks are beginning to 
fly south, black bears look bewildered, 
ready to hole up. Deer grow more cau- 
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tious toward wild things, more friendly 


toward man. There is an occasional 
wolf howl, the gray ghouls will be busy 
soon. Commercial fishing becomes bit- 
ter, hard work, mittens wrung out in 
boiling water and put back on fisher- 
men’s hands mean permanent crippling. 
Woodpiles are stacked high and sawdust 
stocks are replenished in  icehouses. 
There are staple foodstuffs locked away 
in cupboards. Winter is right around 
the corner. And it’s a cold and cruel, 
merciless and cheerless winter, a period 
of suffering and work. You are pre- 

You do not 
“partly” prepare in the north country. 
There are a lot of drab days and black 


pared for it or you die. 


winter nights to balance off a few ex- 
hibitions in technicolor of the spectacle 
of the Aurora Borealis. 

All right for Indian Joe and Squaw 
Alex and Big John and Jim Hamilton 
and the “shackers.” All right too for the 
resort operators with their sensibly con- 


structed cabins and lodges and _ their 





stocks of food and fuel. Particularly all 
right for those north woods resort own- 
the 
plugs at big-mouth bass in the Waxa- 


ers who in winter are throwing 
hatechee river in Florida or trolling for 
the 
Hollywood. They all must like it or they 


sailfish in gulf stream opposite 
wouldn't stay there, they must be able 
to take it or they would be dead. 

But into this winterbound Kabetoga- 
ma country a few years ago came Frank 
Muecke of Iowa and Florence Muecke, 
his wife of a comparatively few weeks. 
From a little lowa town where business 
was “medium bad” they came up into 
the Kabetogama wilderness. The place 
where Frank worked laid off all its em- 
Ot 


agencies and things like that—for some- 


ployes. course there were relief 


now on 
do the 


story-telling. There will be a Christmas 


one else—not Frank. From 


either Frank or Florence will 
feature to it, to prove this title is justi- 
fied. It may be a long time coming but 


it’s still a Christmas story. They told us 


all those things during some lazy days 
(for us) on various fishing trips up to 
the Kabetogama - Namakan 
Frank speaking: 


country. 


“When there was an awful lot of corn 
but no work back in Iowa I thought it 
would be a great chance to make good a 
youthful ambition, go up into the north 
ern wilderness and wrest or wring a li\ 
ing out of the woods. I didn’t have any 
money but my mother helped out and a 
friend loaned me a boat and trailer. | 
bought a Model T Ford with a virtuous 
motor and immoral tires. Into the Ford 
and trailer I piled my possessions. All 
aboard for the wilderness! That's what 
[ thought. But now comes the feminine 
influence. The girl friend, Florence, said, 
“We'll get married and I’ll go with you.” 
Of course, I flatly and positively and 
absolutely refused to entertain the no- 
tion. No woman was going up into the 
wilderness. Too tough a life. I was firm, 
I was dominating. 


Flor- 


“And so we were married and 


ence put her things in the trailer with 
mine and we started for Northern Min- 
nesota. Information had come to me re- 
old 


shacks and cabins, one in particular said 


garding an logging camp with 
to be in splendid condition because deer 
hunters had lived in it the vear before. 
We headed for there. The third night 
out found us at Eveleth, Minnesota, only 
80 miles from where we knew there 
would be adventure and maybe pros- 
perity. 

“You have traveled that thirteen miles 
the up Ash trail to 


Frontier Landing but you knew some- 


from road River 
one would be waiting for you when you 
got there. That’s the trail we traveled 
had 
messed up the trail and we thought we 

but did, 
and talked to 


and is 


but not as guests. Beaver dams 


would never arrive, and 


i] 


things. 


we 
Palmer him 


il 


those successful 


found 
one of 
We 


couldn’t drive right down the trail to 


about was 


resort operators. 


the camp like we thought we could, he 


577 


explained. We started to walk over. We 
walked and we walked and after about 
four miles of wilderness hiking we came 
to a clearing and we looked around for 
the nice comfortable log cabin we had 
All we 


two tar-papered shacks, one fairly good 


been expecting. could see were 


and the other fairly terrible. Broken 


down barns and foundations of other 


buildings showed us this had once been 




















Left: 
grade. 
took the place of the cozy cabin they expected. 


Florence and Frank Muecke, who made the 
Upper right: The black tar paper shack that 


Above: 
snow is 


Center: The ruins of the old logging camp. 
Frank gets off his skis to show that the 
really deep. 


a logging camp. But the cabin just wasn’t 


there and apparently never had_ been. 


(Turn to page 627) 
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Holly and mistletoe are 
old-timers to those who 
decorate for Yuletide: 


where it all comes from. 









aging Editor 


As mistletoe grows in South Texas. 
growths are shown in these photographs taken by Man- 
Heiss during a field trip close to the 
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Exceptionally heavy 


southern border. 


IT’S THE HOLLY DAYS 


VEN the most cvnical critics of 
the 


ot us 


tendencies 
to 
are a bunch of 


money-grubbing 


\mericans will have 


admit that as a race we 


generous, sentimental children during 


the Christmas season. There's the spruce 
or fir tree in the corner of the living 


room with its yards of tinsel, gaudy 


ornaments and myriad colored electric 


lights; the wreath of holly, with its 
bright berries, in the window or on the 
door; the sprig of mistletoe hanging in 


a convenient place as a trap to snare 


a smack from unsuspecting standers- 


under—especially the more comely ones ! 
rom the furtive caching of Christmas 
gifts under the bed to helping the kids 


} 


hang their stockings on the mantel, we 


act like a tribe of slaphappy zanies. We 


doll up in misfit Santa costumes, and 
fool everyone but the youngsters. We 
send out tens of millions of fancy Christ- 
mas cards and promptly torget the 


recipients for another year. We embark 
with guilty conscience on strenuous last 
minute shopping tours that would wreck 
even the aplomb of Mahatma Ghandi. 
We stretch the old exchequer to fill the 
house with nuts, candy, various indiges- 
tible pastry concoctions, and the well- 
nigh indispensable turkey. 

The of the 


philosophy of Midas jar loose with some 


most ardent followers 
folding money for baskets of foodstuffs 
and gifts for their less fortunate breth- 
ren at Yuletide. Salvation 
Army kettle on a corner in a certain 


There’s a 


“With holly and ivy 
So green and so gay 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day: 


“With bay and rosemary 
And laurel complete; 
And everyone now 
Is a queen in conceit!” 


1695) 


(Written in 





At the 50-acre Teufel holly farm near Portland, Oregon, more than 


15 tons of holly are prepared each 


year for the national market. 


By Deu Clark 


city we know that has never failed to 
contain one tightly folded fifty-dollar 
bill 


years. So 


each Christmas season for many 


“Santa 
who tends the kettle has failed 
to discover the identity of the donor. 


far the eagle-eyed 
Claus” 


What a wealth of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that unknown patron of the worthy 
Salvation Army must secretly enjoy as 
he contemplates depositing his generous 
gift! 

Everyone feels kindly towards his 
fellow man. Many of us may even feel 
generous enough to provide a gift. for 
Hitler. You know what kind of a present 
we mean. If the government really 
wants to get the people of this country 
mad at the dictators, just let ’em shut 
off our Christmas tree doodads and our 
holly wreaths, or make it illegal for boys 
over forty to buy themselves an electric 
train for Junior! 

Of course it’s no news that Christmas 
is a legal holiday in all the states in our 
Union, but did vou know it derives its 
legal status not from national authority 
but from the sanction of each individual 
state? Or that for many years there was 
New So 
puritanical Pilgrim 


Christmas in England ? 
the 


Fathers, back in colonial times, they once 


no 
strict were 
enacted a law in Massachusetts specific- 
ally 


Christmas. 


forbidding anyone to celebrate 
The old boys just naturally 
couldn’t stand to see anybody have a 


good time. 


(Turn to page 618) 
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HE danger to a democracy today 
lies in the weakness of its citizen- 
shin. 

In the present world crisis nations are 
forced to do more than place in the lime- 
light the democratic traditions of the 
past. These traditions are threatened 
and must be protected. Each must do his 
or her part in understanding the prob- 
lems which challenge the comunity, the 
state, the nation and the world. No 
democracy can survive if a people refuse 
to face facts and reality. 

Observing the world about us, we see 
a series of conflicts from which we can- 
not escape. We have seen the impotence 
of the League of Nations and the failure 
to secure world peace. We see a tremen- 
dous taxation program for rearmament 
and defense. We see economic, political 
and social confusion which stagger the 
imagination. We hear and see the ma- 
chines of modern war which bring the 
battle-front into everyone’s home com- 
munity. 

In World War No. I the Allies won 
a military victory, but mankind failed 
to secure the peace for which 10 million 
men had died. 

In every European country in which 
I traveled, shortly before the outbreak 
of hostilities, I found no people who 
wanted war. But World War No. II has 
now gone into its third year. This blitz- 
krieg not only kills soldiers on the battle- 
field, but destroys the lives of helpless 
women and children back home. Starva- 
tion, malnutrition and epidemics stalk 
in the wake of each battle. 

It takes courage to face this cruel 
dilemma. All of us realize that war is 
destructive. But in this realization only 
one side of the question is answered. 
We must have a national defense which 
protects us from an aggressor who would 
destroy democratic institutions and in- 
dividual freedom. 

Kiwanis International at the Atlanta 
Convention last June pledged its aggres- 
sive support of Kiwanians everywhere 
Top: William S. Knudsen, Director General, OPM. 


Right: Robert W. Horton, Director Information, 
OEM, addresses Kiwanis Council. 
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mail ballot contained the following for 
a vote: 


“Shall the President of Kiwanis 
International be instructed to notify 
Director Knudsen of the Office of 
Management that 
wanis International will accept the 


Production Ki- 
responsibilty of assisting in the dis- 
tribution of factual information 
pertaining to National Defense and 
the National Policy ?” 


After several days, the vote showed 
that the Board of Trustees was in agree- 
ment that Kiwanis International accept 
this national responsibilty. 

Members of the International Council, 
held in Chicago, November 5 to 8, were 
also given an opportunity to discuss 
participation in the defense 
program. At the Council each vear 
the 29 district 
all International 


Kiwanis 
gather governors-elect, 
committee chairmen, 
the past International presidents and all 
International officers. The Council heard 
Robert W. Horton, Director of In- 
formation, Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, and Major Reed Landis, an as- 
sistant to Mavor La Guardia, who is 
director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 

“| think there is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that we are all committed to the 
defense of the United States,” Mr. Hor- 
ton told the the Council. 
“There is disagreement perhaps as to 


members of 


a 





Top 


New York emergency truck is equipped with a dispatcher's desk and telephone facilities. 


Center: 


Who goes where and when is decided by the controller of plotting board who assigns radio equipped 


trouble areas. Above, left: 
the portable transmitter, powered by a dry cell. 


units to 


Here a New York defense worker is sending a message over 
Above, right: Worker in the arsenal at Watervliet, 


N. Y., finishing up breech end of a tube of a medium caliber gun for the defense program. 


for “a complete defense of the funda- 


mentals of democracy.” <A _ resolution 


rave the support of Kiwanians so “all 


woples mav forever be freed from totali- 


tarian and 
In October, ( 


communistic ideologies.” 


harles S. Donley, of 
President of Kiwanis In 
to Washington 


iscuss Kiwanis responsibilty in the 


] 
‘national, was invited 


itional defense program. He met with 
William S. Knudsen, Director General, 
Ottis Production Management, and 


ciates. 


Mr. Knudsen suggested that factual 
Kiwanians so they 
discuss 


material be given 


might be available to national 
defense. He was fully aware of the fine 
community service record of Kiwanis 
International and urged that experienced 
Kiwanis speakers explain all phases of 
national defense at public meetings in 
their local and nearby communities. 
On Mr. Donley had sent 


lrustees 


October 3, 
to each member of the Board ot 
of Kiwanis Internatonal full informa- 
tion about his visit to Washington. A 


how the defense is to be accomplished, 
but I think there is no disagreement as 
to the fact of the defense itself. 

“No matter what form the defense 
may take the materials of defense must 
be produced and they must be produced 
in record time. 

“The production of these materials 
involves a number of readjustments, a 
number of maladjustments in our 
omy and to a certain extent in our way 


econ- 


of life. 
“We asked Kiwanis International if it 


would be willing to undertake the very 
important job of having members avail- 
able in who could be sup- 


with factual information so they 


local areas 


plied 
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might be invited to tell the stories of 
priorities, of production, of civilian de- 
fense and the various defense activities. 
In this way people might have a much 
better and more intelligent background 
as to what is going on. 

“Speeches will not be written for these 
Kiwanians. We don’t propose to tell Ki- 
wanians what to say or when to say it. 
There is nothing political about this 
work. It is not New Deal, it isn’t old 
deal. It is in the interest of the defense 
of the United States of America.” 

Mr. Horton explained that one of the 
necessities is combatting misinformation. 
He cited one illustration, the late alumi- 
num collection campaign. 

“You have all heard disparaging re- 
marks concerning the purposes of that 
campaign. Some of it may be due to the 
fact that aluminum is still in piles in 
some of your comunities,” he told Ki- 
wanians. “A deliberate campaign was 
started saying that the aluminum col- 
lection was designed to aid Jewish junk 
dealers and it had no other purpose. The 
aluminum collected was of no possible 
use in defense except to create a war 
psychology. 

“Factually none of these statements 
is true. The reason that aluminum is 
still in some comunities is due to the fact 
that there are 29 qualified aluminum 
smelters in the United States to melt 
down the aluminum collected. It was 
thought wise to have the aluminum 


transported directly from the collection 
to the smelter, with no middlemen in- 
volved. The been over- 
whelmed with secondary 


smelters have 
supplies of 
aluminum to be melted. It is being moved 
as fast as possible, and all of it will ulti- 
mately be collected. 

“It is useful in defense. The Joint 
Board of the Army and Navy have had 
certain this 
aluminum can be used in such things, 
for example, as switchboxes on aircraft. 
“sweetening,” in 


specifications revised so 


It is also used, with 
aluminum sheet. It is entirely useful, all 
of it, in the defense effort, a great deal 
of it directly, and all of it indirectly.” 
Mr. Horton how in- 


showed false 
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Top: Emergency truck carries among its huge stores of firefighting equipment portable acetylene torches 


as shown. Center: 


Worker attaching wire cable preparatory to lifting a cast propeller. 


Food—with no time lost is the purpose of the Red Cross canteen unit. 


Above, left: 
Above, right: Shifting the heavy 


guns in the Washington Navy Yard requires unusual equipment. 


formation is creating doubt in the minds 
of many people. A 
must be understood and accepted by the 
public, he explained. 

“The public cannot understand the en- 
tirety of the defense program unless it 


defense to succeed 


adequate information,” he said. 
public will not accept shortages 
the Office of Production Manage- 


for example, there is not 


gets 
“The 
when 
ment 
going to be any silk for stockings. They 
have got to say why there isn’t any 
more silk. They have got to give very 


says, 


specific information as to what silk sup- 
plies are, where they are going and how 
they are to be used. When this 
picture becomes available to the public 


going 


! think people will be willing to go bare- 
legged. 3ut people must get the in- 
formation. They have also got to under- 
stand why there are not going to be any 
more washing machines. They must be 
told of the very tight situation in copper. 
It isn’t enough to say that we are short 
of copper. Why are we short of copper? 
(Turn to page 616) 








his creditors kept the store his. 


Ness 


} 


hemis 
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This scene brings memories to all of us whose hair is gray 


and who knew country stores. 


WENTY-EIGHT 
Bean, an 
Yankee, was running a 
Maine. 


uterested in hunting and fishing than in 


ago L. 


Scotch- 


years 
easy-going 


country 


tore in Freeport, He was more 


hopkeeping, and only the sufferance of 


i 
Today 
sean does a million-dollar yearly busi- 
in his store; his customers, in both 
300.000. 


pheres, number 


Bean’s success tale begins on the day 
he came home from a hunting trip with 
feet 
Woodsmen’s shoes were never meant for 


so sore he could hardly walk. 


men who spent 50 weeks a year on floors 
and pavements. They were heavy and 
stiff, dried into torturing shapes when 
wet, froze hard as iron when cold—and 
murdered unaccustomed feet. 

Rubbers, he 


Bean sought a solution. 
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mused, would be water-proof, but too 
short; a rubber boot would be heavy 
and hot. Why not a rubber shoe with 
a leather leg? Bean bought some rub- 
bers and hired a local cobbler, Ted Gold- 
rup, to add leather tops. Then he tried 
them out in the woods. They were light, 
comfortable, waterproof—a real answer 
to hunters’ foot troubles. Bean got his 
shoe patented and put it on the market 
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A New England sportsman 
gets a bruised foot from 
a hunting boot and there 
is born a great industry 


as the Maine Hunting Shoe. He sold a 
few pairs around the village, then wrote 
letters to men who held hunting li- 
and sold a few more pairs. The 
5 





censes 
little factory in the basement of I 
store began to hum. He had discovered 
that there was both pleasure and profit 
in helping city men to have a good time 


+] 
ean s 


in the woods. 

If hunters would buy shoes to fit their 
needs, reasoned Bean, why not useful, 
woods-tested things? The right stock- 
ings are nearly as important as boots— 
so Bean engaged a local knitting factory 
to turn out special hunters’ stockings. 
He got up a hunter’s coat whose gaudy 
checks decreased the risk of being shot 
by fellow hunters, then a really water- 
proof gun case. The following spring 
he added a line of fishing tackle that he 
had tested himself. Much of this mer- 
chandise was made in his own factory, 
by now the building 
across the street; the rest he had made 


expanded into 
to order elsewhere. 

Sean, it turned out, had launched his 
business at a lucky time. The _ hotel- 
porch vacation was on the wane, and 
people were getting out into the wilds. 
The automobile was making it possible 
for men to dash from work to woods in 
a few hours. They were eager for 
equipment that would make their trip 
a success. 

And Bean was ready for them. 
about 


He 
creatively their 


for the new and 


was thinking 
needs, ever watchful 
useful item. Everything he sold was 
field-tested; when improvements were 
called for, improvements were made. His 
first rubber-bottomed shoes, for ex- 
ample, while soft and waterproof, left 
a man feeling flat-footed at the end of 
a day’s hike. Bean contrived an inner 
sole with a steel arch, and the “flat- 
footed” feeling vanished. 


If something significant was happen- 


ing to the Bean business, something 
even more significant was happening to 
the man Bean. The aimless country 


storekeeper, over 40, an apparent failure 
who had always accepted whatever came 
along, suddenly had his mind waked up, 
because a certain need touched what was 
nearest his heart—the ripple of trout 
water, the fragrance of camp fires, the 
flicker of 


time. And once his mind was waked up 


autumn woods in hunting 


it became sharp as a hunting knife, look- 


ing for more new ideas useful to men 
who sought the woods for recreation. 
News about Bean’s merchandise went 
around the country by word of mouth. 
Men wrote in for information and he 
sent out circulars. The circular grew 
into a 4-page catalog that went to a few 
hundred men and used 100 pounds of 
paper. Today his 80-page catalog goes 
to 300,000 customers, uses 20 tons of 
The 
worn by hundreds of thousands, includ- 
ing 3,000 U. S. Marines in 


lhe store and factory has grown into a 


paper. Maine Hunting Shoe is 


Iceland. 


great shapeless wooden building, front- 

ing on Freeport’s main street and ram- 

Al- 

most every year Bean has added a sec- 
(Turn to page 630) 


bling back several hundred feet. 
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intro- 


Top: L. L. Bean, who founded the business, 
duces a moose to the party. Center: A scene at the 


Bean annual picnic. They practice their work. 
Above: Leon L. Bean, who built a great business 


from an uncomfortable boot. 











Braking Distances on Various Road Surfaces at 20 M.P.H. 
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ITH “Old Man Winter” howl- 

ing around the corner in some 

36 winter affected states, arriv- 
ing coincidentally at a time when the Na- 
tional Defense effort is reaching a peak 
of activity, the winter traffic and accident 
problem becomes doubly important this 
year—this Year of Our Lord 1941-42 
and National Emergencies. 

Safety authorities point out there will 
be much more vital traffic on the streets 
and highways this winter, the kind of 
trafic which is “must” and more of 
which is just “more important than 
usual,” that necessarily shall be ‘kept 
rolling” regardless of weather condi- 


tions. 


QUIT s-K¥yzapst*%© YOURSELF! 






Above scene could be snapped in any of 36 
winter affected states. Left: Engineer Reeder and 
Prof. Moyer measure one of 3000 skids for science. 


Reading this article may 
save your life and surely 
there is no greater thing 
possessed by motorists. 





What can be done about it, to offset 
the increased dangers which annually 
cause a 40 per cent jump in the accident 
death rates as related to motor vehicle 
travel during winter months, is specifi- 
cally told in the new report just released 
by the National Safety Council’s Com- 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards. 
Parts of it, authorities declare, concern 
every driver and pedestrian in snow-belt 
communities. 

The Committee, chairmaned by Pro- 
fessor Ralph A. Moyer of Iowa State 
College, eminent research authority on 
highway engineering, is composed of 31 
outstanding experts in the fields of auto- 
motive transportation, engineering, law 
enforcement and public safety. Their 
conclusions and recommendations, based 
on three years of exhaustive research 
and tests, may be summarized as follows : 

Educating the Driver 

While state and city highway depart- 
ments should strive for best possible 
snow removal and sanding of icy pave- 


1 


Men in White,"’ the doctors, save many lives after accidents. Above ‘'Men "| skidded!" is no excuse! Reduce your speed and use tire chains on ice 
On Ice" spent 3 years conducting research on practical prevention methods. and snow, advises Safety Council after practical tests under all conditions. 
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ments, drivers must assume a large share 
of the responsibility for their own safety 


when operating vehicles on icy and 
snowy roadways or under adverse 


weather conditions. Highways are be- 
ing maintained in winter better than ever 
before at tremendous public expense 
running into many, many millions of dol- 
lars a season, but it is vital that drivers 
also be prepared to cooperate and cope 
with hazardous winter conditions. High- 
way crews may work all night and all 
day, only to have their work undone by 
They cannot 
cover all roads with chloride treated sand 


a new or continued storm. 


or keep up with repeated storms. 
In the present national emergency, 


1. The distance required to stop a 
vehicle on ice and packed snow ranges 
from 3 to 11 times that required on dry 
pavement. A wet ice at thawing tem- 
peratures is twice as slippery as dry ice 
at near-zero temperatures. Scientific 
tests indicate that stopping distances on 
glare road ice are comparable to what 
they are on the smooth ice of a lake. 
The accompanying bar-chart illustrates 
braking distances from 20 miles an hour 
on various road surfaces. 

2. Speeds must be materially reduced 
on slippery roadways if dangerous skids 
are to be avoided. Field observations of 
driving practices indicate that drivers 
are reducing speeds on ice and snow, 


By Judge Harry H. Porter 


when both lives and cars must be con- 
served, police and safety authorities de- 
clare it is imperative that motorists be 
equipped with tire chains for use when 
needed to avoid skidding accidents and 
traffic tieups, or else leave their cars at 
home when packed snow and ice prevail. 
Because severe conditions exist only dur- 
ing limited periods in most sections of 
the country, drivers generally fail to 
learn through experience many of the 
rules and precautions necessary for safe 
winter driving. Usually they start learn- 
ing all over again during December 
storms, which accounts in part why De- 
cember annually brings the highest death 
toll of It is 
important, therefore, that a broad and 


and accident each year. 


selective driver education program be 
carried on prior to and during winter 


months. 


What To Tell Drivers 
Every driver should know the follow- 
ing fundamental facts and govern his 
winter driving practices accordingly: 


Above car with tire chains was able to stop on ice safely and avoid hitting 
Car at right, with new tires, couldn't, 


"Oscar,'' safety engineer's dummy. 


NATIONAL SAFETY AUTHORITY 


but nowhere near in 


greatly increased braking distances re- 


proportion to 


quired in coming to a standstill. 

3. The fundamental safe driving rules 
under winter road and weather condi- 
tions are: 

(a) Adjust speeds to conditions. A 
good guide to follow is the speed pattern 
set by the majority of drivers. A driver 
should 
greater extent than they are passing him. 


not pass other vehicles to a 
On slippery surfaces and when visibility 


is poor due to inclement weather or 
darkness, conservative speeds are im- 
perative to safe driving. 

(b) Slow down well in advance of 
intersections and curves. Ice and snow 
are particularly dangerous at intersec- 
tions and on curves. Speeds should be 
reduced to a point where a complete stop 
could be safely made if necessary upon 


A vehicle 
should be brought down to a speed at 


approaching an intersection. 


which it can safely negotiate a curve in 
advance of the turn. 


Circle: 
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Rounding a curve under slight power 
of the engine will help guard against 
side skids. 

(c) Follow 
distances. 

The recommended practice is to fol- 


other vehicles at safe 


low other vehicles at a distance which 
will permit a stop or allow ample room 
for maneuvering out of danger if the 
vehicle ahead should suddenly come to a 
standstill. 
on icy and snowy roadways where mul- 


This is especially important 


tiple collisions frequently occur due to 
insufficient spacing between vehicles 
moving in the same direction. 

(d) Apply brakes lightly and inter- 
mittently. Normal application of brakes 
on an icy or snowy surface may lock the 
wheels and throw a vehicle out of con- 
trol. It is very important, therefore, for 
drivers to use their brakes sparingly 
under such conditions and with a min- 
On 


a slippery roadway, brakes should be 


imum of pressure on the foot pedal. 


applied with a light pressure of the foot 
until the point of skidding is impending 
—then released and applied over in a like 
manner. This intermittent application 
will provide maximum efficiency in the 


use of brakes and help prevent side- 
skids. 

(e) Signal intentions of turning or 
stopping. 

A generally recognized axiom is that 


(Turn to page 631) 

















Judge Porter, Chief Justice of Municipal Court of Evanston, Ill., a 
pioneer in public safety movement, and National Safety Council leader. 








Skiing in the snow bow! at Trappers Valley, Jasper National Park. 


YH E last drop of water on bathing 


uits has hardly dried, the bar 
shotgun and rifle barely 
last duck or 
winter sports fan, 1m 
the last leat to 


thoughts to the 


after the shot at 
when the 
waiting to1 
wn, turns his 


and slope of Canada. There he 


hepes to find those dream trails where 


oft snow carpets speed him on his way 
come 


or, if he be so unfortunate as to 


te grief, cushion his fall so that with a 


laugh and a shake on he may go again. 
There he looks for sheets of clear ice 
where the steel of his skates rings in the 
clear air. Hle mav seek those silent 
woodland trails where his webbed 


Indian snowshoes leave behind him 


characteristic path. Perhaps his 




























thoughts picture the thrill of driving 
along behind flying feet, either of horse 
or huskie, while he, snugly wrapped in 
robes, enjoys the crisp air and sunshine 
of a winter afternoon or the mystery of 
All 


and more he will find when he takes a 


a moonlit Canadian night. these 


winter vacation in Canada. 

The Canadian hill country, until re- 
cently frequented only in the summer- 
time by anglers, 


cottages, campers, 


Upper right: Ski trail, Maligne Lake section, Jasper 


National Park. Right: Ski party, Ton- 
quin Valley, Jasper. 


Above: Skiing in St. Sauveur District, Que- 
bec. Right: Cornice jump, Trappers Yal- 
ley Ski Bowl, Jasper. 
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canoeists and hikers, no longer lies 
dormant and neglected under its snowy 
blankets. The skier has transformed it 
by broadcasting the pleasure, the health 
and happiness which can be had there 
by following trails up over wind-swept 
heights, down slopes of every degree, 
and along sheltered valleys. By train 
or by bus, by car or on skiis the winter 
sports fans invade the land of King Win- 
ter. The inns and lodges which used 
to put up shutters in the fall now keep 
open house and a cheery log on the fire 
to welcome winter guests. 

The beauty of the Canadian country- 
side in winter and, above all, its de- 
pendable snow conditions attract many 


visitors from the United States north 
across the border. Delightful terrain 
lies close to many American cities. 


There is the Eastern Township district 
of the province of Quebec for instance. 
A few miles from the Vermont border 
is the quaint village of Abercorn where 
two inns offer shelter and a number of 


private homes accommodate those who 
would try the trail to Pinnacle moun- 
tain, 1600 feet high, or make the seven- 





Maurice country from Trois-Rivieres 
northward is developing its winter 
sports areas rapidly. Ski trains, club 
houses, and picturesque settings add to 
the thrill of the downhill runs on hick- 
ory blades. 

In the Laurentian country north of 
Montreal they take to their skiing in a 
big way, and no wonder for it is a big 
country. Mount Tremblant 
the foot of the mount and on the shores 
oi a lake of the same name, Gray Rocks 
at St. Jovite, Laurentide Inn at Ste. 
Agathe, Ste. 
Chalet Cochand, Domaine d’Esterel on 
Lac Masson, are some of the great ski 


Lodge at 


Marguerite and nearby 


resorts where hundreds are accommo- 
dated for week-end and week-day out- 
ings. 

Rugged, ridged and lake-dotted is the 
Gatineau country which lies north of 
the city of Ottawa. From a window in 
the Chateau Laurier the skier may gaze 
at the the 
wonder what new joys this ski paradise 


blue hills in distance and 


will give to him. It is a region as yet 


untouched by great winter hotels and 
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Another center rapidly coming to the 
fore as a winter sports district is that 
which lies about Fort William and Port 
Arthur, on the shores of Lake Superior. 
The slopes of Mount McKay, in close 
proximity to the twin cities, furnish 
ideal snow conditions and offer ski trails 
ot exceptional merit. 

In Manitoba one of the notable events 
of the winter sports season is the Winni- 
peg bonspiel, the biggest curling tour- 
the attracts 
competitors from all parts of America. 


nament in world, which 
Winnipeg also has its ski clubs, ama- 
teur hockey and figure skating cham- 
pionships, while The Pas still retains 
its intense interest in dog derbies where 
famous “mushers” of the north country 
vie for honors with their sturdy, fast- 
moving dog teams. 

Alpine skiing of limitless extent is to 
be had in the Canadian Rockies where 
the 
come to mind, 


names Banff and Jasper readily 


It is a region of won- 
derful scenery, and one where skiing 
is to be had in some parts all year 
rcund and where summer sports are to 


be had in the winter season. 


Left: Winter scene in St. Sauveur village, Laurentians, north of Montreal. 





Sutton. <A 
ski-tow, jumping hill and practice slopes, 


mile cross-country run to 
Sutton mountain rising 2600 feet, and 
frequent train connections with Montre- 
a!, New York, and Boston are features 
which make Sutton a town of some 
repute with skiers. 

A ride in an 
may be added to the thrill of exploring 
Battlefields Wolfe’s 
other parts of the ancient capital city 
of Quebec. Outside the old walls one 
may look down on the ice-covered St. 
look the 


Levis, downstream to 


old-fashioned carriole 


park, and 


cove 


mile-wide 
that 
island of legend, story and old habita- 
The St. 


Lawrence, across 


river to 


tions and churches, Orleans. 


Right: Skiing, St. Sauveur, Quebec. 


rambling inns, doubtless because of its 
proximity to good accommodation in 
Ottawa and easy accessibility from that 
city. 

The Highlands of Ontario, with To- 
ronto as a focal point, is a section which 
is fast becoming a popular winter sports 
centre. 

To test the joys of skiing in the Lake 
of Bays country one may follow some 
of the 
which have been mapped and connect 


four hundred miles of trails 
with the various hotels in the district 
about Huntsville, Ontario, which cater 
to winter guests. This district is easily 
reached from Toronto and is quite pop- 


ular. 





play- 


mountain 


British Columbia’s 
giounds are particularly favored with 
ideal winter sports conditions and the 
province contributes a goodly quota ot 
skiers of championship quality. 

\ winter holiday in Canada need not 
be devoted entirely to skiing for where 
skiing is to be had there also will usu- 
ally be facilities for skating, toboggan- 
ing, snowshoeing, sleigh drives and 
other forms of winter sports and amuse- 
ments. Outdoor sports are but half the 
fun of winter vacations in Canada, for 
when darkness falls gaiety within com- 
Whether in hotel, 
inn or ski lodge, laughter and music fill 


hold the floor. 


pletes the picture. 


the air while dancers 
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TUGBOAT TYCOON 


Wherever men go down to 
sea in tugboats you will 
find they know all about 


three Foss brothers. 








HIS story covering a part of the 


business activities of two prom- 

inent northwest Kiwanians should 
start off with a nautical hail, as outside 
of civic interests in their neighborhood 
they are engaged in the operation of tug- 


We will make the call: 


to modernize the 


boats. 

“Foss 21 ahoy!” or 
hail over the marine radio, “Arthur Foss 
calling! Arthur Foss calling Mathilda 
Foss! Answer please !”’ 

This may give you a tip on our sub- 
jects as out on the Pacific coast and par- 
ticularly about Puget Sound, the Foss 
Brothers of the Foss Launch & Tug 
Company, Inc., are a combination to be 


considered in shipping affairs. The 


traveler will find their tugs and barges 
up and down the Pacific coast from 
Alaska to the Mexican border and thence 


away to the Isles of the Pacific. 
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Arthur, 
Wedell and Henry. Arthur and Henry 


There are three Foss boys: 


are members of Kiwanis. Arthur joined 
1927; is past 
president and is now lieutenant governor 
of Division II, Pacific-Northwest Ki- 
wanis District. 


Ballard Kiwanis Club in 


Brother Henry has been a member of 


the Tacoma Kiwanis club for over 


twenty years. He is active in every 
project sponsored by the Tacoma club 
and many a worthy cause is backed by 
this Tacoma organization. Enough said 
for the present about these Kiwanians 


as the brothers are publicity shy. 





Left: The Justine Foss heads to sea. This tug is now 
employed in defense work somewhere among the 
isles of the Pacific. 


Above: C. Arthur Foss, member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ballard, Seattle, Washington. 


As with all stories 


marine life and folks who go down to 


pertaining to 


the sea in tug boats there is romance 
connected with the growth of the Foss 
Company. 

To illustrate this we will shift back 
to the the 
father and mother of the present heads 


founders of the company, 
of the organization. Little business may 
find 
carry on in the story of the house and 
the 


encouragement and = strength to 


boats of “Foss 3oatman” whose 
motto was: 

“Don’t worry. Have confidence in the 
future.” 

Father Andrew Foss came out of Nor- 
way a sailor before the mast and headed 
into the Western Ocean. He was born 
on January 25, 1859, near Christiana. 
His varied voyages brought him to the 
United States which appealed to him 
as the land of great opportunity for a 
young man. He was soon trainbound 
from Quebec to Minneapolis where he 
arrived in 1879. He lived there for ten 
years and his good fortune was in meet- 


Thea 
the 


ing Miss Christiansen whom he 


married. As result of this union 
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Original Tugboat Annie! 

Fidel Thea Foss never 

lived to see the day she became 
Tugboat Annie, she nevertheless was 
the original and credit is so given her 
by Alfred L. Gehri in a fine article in 
the Saturday Evening Post of Janu- 
ary 20, 1940. 

“When Thea Foss was burted in 
1927 Norman Reilly Raine had not 
yet met her sons and the exploits and 
adventures which those sons recounted 
to him had not yet been spun into the 
now-famous Tugboat Annie series by 
his fertile plotting brain,” wrote Mr. 
Gehri, who continues, “From the day 
she bought a rowboat which she and 
her man parlayed into the great tug- 
boat fleet their sons now operate, Thea 
Foss never had the faintest suspicion 
she would become the prototype of a 
famous fiction character.” 


OOO een 


four children were born. One is now 





hailed as C. Arthur but better known to 
his friends as “Art”—then Wedell and 
Lillian. Henry was born in Tacoma. 

The health of the father of the family 
was not good. The Puget Sound country 
had an appeal and especially so when an 
uncle of Andrew Foss suggested it a 
good move on the part of the little fam- 
ily if they came to Tacoma, terminus of 
the Northern Pacific Railway. 

Money was “tight” when they arrived 
at their new location. Mrs. Foss became 
seriously ill. Andrew to hold down ex- 
penses turned to the sea. He found a 
place where several of his friends were 
living in float houses. He built such a 
home—he claimed in later years this 
home was eight by fourteen feet in di- 
mension. His health improved and Mrs. 

(Turn to page 624) 
Top: "'A fine trip Cap,'' says Henry Foss, left, to 
Captain Tom Mclinnis of the Justine Foss on this 
tug's departure on a long voyage which will keep her 
away many months. Center: A typical scene show- 
ing two Foss tugs assisting in docking an army 
transport. Lots of power when these boats get 
to kicking. Foss tugs go by name and number. 
The Peter Foss is one of the finest on the coast. 
Right: Looking down on the old Foss home on 
Salmon Beach on the "Narrows" at Tacoma where 


Kiwanian Henry Foss was born and the boys called 
home for a number of years. 
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Coal miners of this drab 
little community present 
spectacle which is worth 
a journey of many miles. 


NCE 
New York, a big, rich business 


upon a time, in the city of 


man and his beautiful daughter, 
boarded a magic carpet with TWA on 
the wings, and almost in the twinkling 
of an eye they landed at the air port in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. It was quite 


late at night but the big, rich business 
man rubbed his lamp, and lo, with a 
squealing of brakes a taxi cab skidded 


“What ho! My 


to a stop before them 


Good Man,” said the big, rich business 
man, “to Madrid we would go, and step 
on it Buddy, we're late!” Across the 
mesa and over the hills they went at a 


prodigious rate of miles per hour, and 
at a prodigious rate of dollars per mile, 
as vou might probably guess. And when 


Madrid the 


said thirtv-five dollars, and the clock in 


they landed in taxi meter 


1 


the old church tower said it was much, 
much too late for the Christmas lights 
at Madrid to still be burning. But the 
big, rich business man was a determined 
soul, or he would never have managed 


to get big and rich, so he wended his 


the 
mother, knocked on the portal, and out 


way to house of the Fairy God- 
stepped Mr. Oscar Huber, President and 
General Manager of the Madrid mines. 

“Oh, Fairy Godmother,” spake the big, 
rich business man, “we have come all 
the way from New York to see your 
Christmas lights, and now Madrid is as 
black as six brunette kittens in a coal 
“Hoity-toity,” the 
Godmother at the same time slipping a 


bin!” said Fairy 
rain coat on over his pajamas, “anybody 


the Madrid 


to see our lights, shall see our lights, by 


who has come all way to 








AGAIN 


of white 


IT’S CHRISTMAS TIME 
When the bells peal out on a world 
And shopping days begin; 


tar 


When the f 


yates swing shut at five o'clock 
‘5 ro 1.0 Senet +} 
On night caught fast within. 

When eager lights leap out-—-leap ou 
In drab brown walls and bare 

Like sentries keeping watch and ward 


captive there; 


On the shades held 





When the bells peal out on a world of white 
Where the gray, gray earth has lain 
Then it's winter time, and hx ime 
fy + 4 : ' 
And Christmas time again 
Christmas time when tl! é al ou 
I f their fair 





ria of a Babe new born, 
glad Christmas time. 


1 


art, ‘Look up—look up 


To skies 


that bend above 
Look up from the shadows that dim the road 
To the star strewn way of love!” 
When the bells peal out on a world of white 
O’er mountain top and plain, 


Then it's happy time in holly time, 


For it’s Christmas time again. 
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Above: A toyland set in an athletic field. Anthracite 
breaker with set for Christmas decoration in prog- 
ress of construction on hill back of building. 


gum! Hocus-pocus,” he said as he 
threw in the switch at the power house. 

Whereupon the black city of Madrid be- 
came a city of light and beauty. The 
dark hills blazed forth, and among them 
was a Heavenly choir singing “Joy To 
The World!” 

\nd so the big, rich business man wit- 
nessed a private showing of the Christ- 
But 
he didn’t live happily ever after, for he 
New York a 


mighty uneasiness to think that a group 


mas lights at Madrid, New Mexico. 
carried with him back to 


of coal miners would put on a mammoth 


show every vear, and fail to charge 


admission to see it. 

All of this happened, Boys and Girls, 
a couple of vears ago. Since that time 
thousands of people neither big nor rich 
have seen the Christmas lights at Ma- 


drid. Thousands of them have driven 
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across the black hills, across the mesa, 
‘and into‘a little coal camp far off of the 
beaten path, drawn there by a spectacle 
unlike any other in America. For here, 
in this humble town, peopled by men who 
go down into the earth to make their 
living in the black corridors of a coal 
mine, is found a Christmas spirit that 
And 
the price of admission to their show is 
ticket- 


brings light and laughter and joy. 


exactly nothing! There is no 
taker at the gates of Madrid! 
The coal field around Madrid, New 
Mexico, is old. Along the scarred hill- 
sides surrounding the town are black 
dirt dumps spilling down into the can- 
yon. Long forgotten men with strange 


tongues toiled in these ancient mines 


long before the War between the States. 








decorations used at many miners homes. 
used. 





Above: The Babe in its Manger on the main street of Madrid. 
Center right: Choir boys. 
Set is on mountain side and figures are more than life size. 


sparkling place warm with the glow of 
Christmas. Each unsightly spot  blos- 
soms forth with a covering of evergreen 
On the 
neighboring hills that push and crowd 


that softens its harsh outline. 


the very streets, a thousand lights spring 
forth, and the bleak crags become flood- 
lighted pastures where shepherds watch 
their flocks by night. 

As the visitor’s car crawls down the 
canyon, his bumper rubbing against the 
car ahead of him, he begins to feel that 
he is driving through an unreal world 
turned back 
For this is no humble coal camp with 


nineteen hundred years. 
its setting of grime and dirt, but a clean 
and beautiful place. Gone are the black 
dirt dumps spewed out from the hill. 


Gone are the unpainted houses perched 





Upper right: Small scene typical of 
Recorded hymns and carols are 
Right: Front of company store. 


Miner coming out is Chief Bowles, former pitcher for Chicago White Sox. 


Back in 1835, before any iron rails had 
pushed westward, coal was being taken 
from this district for use in the scattered 
blacksmith shops, and for heating in the 
The blue- 
coated federal garrisons stationed in the 


ancient city of Santa Fe. 


raw territory of New Mexico used coal 
from this field, and long before the toot 
of a steam locomotive woke the echoes 
in the hills, this coal was crawling along 
the Santa Fe Trail, finding its way as 
far east as St. Louis, drawn by bull team. 

For eleven months out of every vear 
Madrid, New Mexico, is just another 
coal camp. In the winter the men trudge 
through the snow that comes early in 
this high altitude. In the summer coal 
dust swirls and eddies along its one 
main street, covering men and buildings 
with a grimy coat. But during Decem- 
ber, when Christmas comes to the world, 
Madrid is transformed into a gay and 


high on stilts. Gone are the marks of 
pick and shovel and the scars left by men 
And in 
their place are only sparkling scenes of 
Only soft shadows 
of spruce and pinion and cedar glowing 


on the torn face of the canyon. 
Christmas beauty. 
with Christmas lights. Only a mighty 
spirit of Christmas hanging over hill and 
town, and sweeping the visitor back to a 
memorial day when the Wise Men fol- 
lowed a star and came to a Babe. 

the 
Madrid Christmas lights, full advantage 


In placing the decorations for 
has been taken of the surrounding hills. 
High on a rocky ledge are Biblical 
scenes showing Mary and Joseph as they 
trudged their weary way toward Bethle- 
hem. The figures are gigantic in size, 
but in the distance they appear life size 
and beneath the flood lights stand out 
clear and distinct against the black hills. 
A group of choir boys sing their carols 
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with the shadowy background of hills 
behind them, and the sweet Christmas 
music rises and falls. “Oh Silent Night,” 
they sing, and across the frosty air the 
old familiar hymns wake memories of 
other Christmas nights. As 

(Turn to page 617) 


his car 
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17.000 SOLDIERS NEEDED FURNITURE 


ANIS 


Right: Anticipated comfort. A 
group of soldiers from Pine 
Camp loading an army van with 
contributed furniture 
Below Victory for Kiwanis. Even 


the police helped take this pic- 
ture to show how Kiwanis 
achieved its aoa! 





KIWANTAN named Tom Rogers, 


as a member of the Syracuse 


Community Service Council, lis 


tened one dav to the story of a serious 


problem created by the erection of a 
rigantic army cantonment at nearby 
Pine Camp in Upper New York State. 

When the United States army built 
facilities to handle 17,000 new soldiers 
it an expense of more than 25 millions 


f dollars, they left undone one phase 
yf the project which was probably just 
erection of the barracks 


provided 92 “Day 


as vital as the 


themselve Phey 


rooms” in which the soliders might 
pend their leisure hours—but these 
ooms were only four walls and some 
windows. Not a stick of furniture or 


equipment was furnished. 
Che United Service Organization en- 


tertain the boys away trom the camp in 





Charles 4. Kaletyhi 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLICITY FOR 194 


MEMBER 


Kiwanians in Syracuse 
furnished 92 Recrea- 
tion Rooms for Camp. 


the adjacent communities but they can- 
not furnish rooms. In the regular army 


such recreation rooms are equipped by 


the boys themselves from company 


funds—an accumulation of years, some- 









Below: The home touch. Wives 
of Kiwanians members of the 
Genetaska Club helped arrange 
a typical room grouping of fur- 
niture and accessories. 


times; from the surpluses of mess funds 


and pin money from many sources. 

The new army has had no opportunity 
to accumulate such funds—because the 
companies are constantly being shifted 
around, enlarged, changed, reorganized. 
They are not permanently located—as 
in a regular army camp. 

But the 


chairs, desks, davenports, radios, books, 


need for furniture—tables, 
book cases, games, playing cards, phono- 
graphs, pianos, all of the things that 
young men need for their recreational 
hours, had to be provided if those boys, 
some of them perhaps the sons of kKi- 
wanians from far away states, were to 
be kept happy during the long, cold 
northern New York winter months im- 
mediately ahead. 

Tom Rogers is a salesman—and so he 

(Turn to page 622) 
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c.~ Be Furniture 


i 


oY 


Fe PINE CAMP Recreation Centers 


Sting Bvitvored By 


DEWITT MOTORS 
DODGE Dealers 


For 
Dewitt KIWANIS Cluby 


The neighbors gave. Members of the nearby Dewitt Club and Boy 


Kiwanians turn truckmen to gather furniture. Russ Hardman, Lester 
Scouts gathered this truckload of furniture from their homes. ( 


Merrill and Alec Common unloading an afternoon haul. Charles E. 
Mills, who provided and drove the truck, is at the side. 
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My Personal Page 
By Roe Fulherson 


FISHING. 


WAS having a lot of fun. I had a card table in front 

of me, and on it my trusty, rusty tackle box. The triple 

hooks on my plugs needed working on because | had 
used them in salt water and had not taken the trouble to 
wipe and oil them before I put them away. I was busy 
unscrewing and taking out the old hooks and putting in 
shiny new ones. 

My wife was sitting near me reading a mystery novel. I 
tried to “Do you know what | am 
thinking about?” I asked pleasantly. “It has something to 
do with fishing or eating!” she replied impatiently. “You 
may be thinking about eating a fish, thus combining your 
She 


murder story so that she could read in peace, leaving me 


make conversation. 


only two ideas!” flounced out of the room with her 
alone with what | was thinking about. 

I was thinking about wives. 

[ get a lot of pleasure out of fishing, and half of that 
pleasure comes from keeping my gear in repair. To me it 
is what a favorite set of toy soldiers is to a small boy. I 
like to oil reels, make leaders, repaint steel rods and varnish 
bamboo ones. Some of my plugs I have had for such a 
long time that they have scars on them like the wound stripes 
an old soldier has on his sleeve. When I see one of those 
scars, I can visualize the scene where the scar originated. | 
can see the lily pads where I cast the plug; I can see the 
swirl and splash of the six-pound bass which hit; [I can— 
3ut maybe I am boring you, and this is not a fish story. 

What I had caught myself thinking about was my ever- 
lasting surprise that my wife takes no interest in angling. I 
am equally surprised she takes no real interest in poker. I 
am surprised she never learned to like cigarettes. 

In other words, in common with vou and a lot of other 
husbands, I have been dumbfounded all my life that because 
I succeeded in changing her name, I did not also succeed 
in changing her nature. 

When I married her, I had selected her from among all 
the women I knew. I worked hard to sell her the idea of 
marrying me. I realize now that during that courtship, | 
saw that she had brains and admired them. That may have 
had its influence in making me propose. 

Just why I should think that because she married me, 
she should abandon all her own ideas and take up mine; 
think just what I think; enjoy the same things I enjoy, and 
want to live just exactly the way I want to live, is a mys- 
tery. It will remain an unsolved mystery, but those are 
exactly the things I expected of her. 

She never went fishing with me before we were married. 
Just what chemical, mental or physical change I expected 
to take place in her after the parson said a few words over 
us, I don’t know. But ever since that momentous occasion, 
I have been flabbergasted every time I have realized that I 
did not marry a rubber stamp. 


We men all think that because a woman is our wife, she 


AND WOMEN 
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the same ambitions, the same 
We think they 
should want to go the same places, do the same things and 


should have the same tastes, 
desires, the same inclinations that we have. 


like the same people we like. 

It is a form of masculine egotism. We men are always 
so sure of ourselves, so positive that we are right about 
everything. We feel that when a woman has the benefit of 
daily contact with us, she should see the error of her ways 
and adopt ours. 

The truth is that we are much the same way about every 
one else. We feel that people associated with us in busi- 
ness should have enough intelligence to take our advice. 
We feel that the men in Kiwanis who do not agree with 
us can’t be very smart. I may be judging you by myself. 

As I sat there working over my fishing tackle, I realized 
that if there ever was a prize dumb cluck, | am it. A man 
never learns anything when he is talking. It is only when 
he is listening to some one else that he learns. It is equally 
true that we never learn anything from any one who agrees 
with us all the time. 

This being true, wouldn’t it be smarter of us to seek the 
those 


society of people who disagree with us, as well as 


who agree with us? Somewhere between the two sides of 
an argument lies the truth, and only stubbornness and pride 
keep us from seeing it from either side. 

To my thinking, the great success of Kiwanis lies in the 
fact that it is a cross-section of the humanity in each town 
in which it functions. In each club are men of all political 
parties, men of many different kinds of religion, men of 
different races, young men and old men, radical men and 
men of conservative thought. Out of this variety of ideas 
comes something which approximates the truth. 

But that truth comes only to the tolerant men of the club. 


The man who is so “set” in his thinking that he can never 


see the other fellow’s side of an argument is unfortunate 
because he will never advance in his thinking. 

The wise men who founded Kiwanis had a wonderful idea 
which has survived, and will survive, because it was founded 
on right principles. But from time to time Kiwanis has had 


to change its plans and its procedure. At the time each 
change was made, there were men who believed that that 
change would ruin the organization. Kiwanis has gone on 
with change after change in ideas, but no change in ideals. 
The only way to judge the future is by the past. ‘Thus 
we may look forward to the future of Kiwanis with the cer- 
tainty that there will be yet other changes as conditions 


We will 


civilization with changes in Kiwanis, even though there be 


change. have to meet each new situation in our 
headaches and heartaches at each change. 

Only through diversified thinking can the true path be 
figured out. If every one thought exactly as we think, it 
would be a mighty monotonous world. 

3ut I still don’t understand why my wife doesn’t like to 


go fishing. It just doesn’t make sense. 
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The Council opens. 


President Donley reads his message. 
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At his right is Vice President Fred G. McAlister, then comes Vice President Charles B. Holman, with 
Acting Secretary Percy R. Monson seated at the end of the table. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


ITH the 1941-1942 organiza- 


tion theme ever present and 

dominating all sessions the In- 
ternational Council of Kiwanis assumed 
a newer and more important significance 
this vear. 

The Council was held at the Chicago 
Towers Club, November 5 to 8, and was 
attended by all district governors-elect, 
by the International officers and trustees 
and by all the International presidents 

those mentioned constitutionally com- 
prising the Council with chairmen of 
International committees present by in- 
vitation. 

Perhaps the whole idea of the Coun- 
cil is best expressed by President Donley 
in his “Message to the Council” in which 
he says: 

“You district officers are here because 
elected you to be their 


your district 


Kiwanis leader, to come to this Council 
meeting at their expense and learn all 
possible to help in making you a good 
leader. I know that you get your ex- 
pense check from the General Office, but 
back the 


in to the General Office before it 


your Kiwanians home sent 


money 
could be paid out to you. You twenty- 
nine governors form the United States 


and Canadian service axis. You are to 


Governors, officers, past 
presidents and committee 
ehairmen meet in Chicago 
for four inspiring days. 


give militant leadership to thousands of 
Kiwanians and you are here with your 
portfolios of authority. 

“Every man at this Council is inter- 
ested in carrying the Kiwanis message 
just as far as possible to the hearts and 
minds of the people.” 

Starting off the 
meeting just before the formal Council 


week’s activities, 


dates but really a part of the Council 
was a Tuesday Conference of Committee 
Chairmen. These very important ap- 
pointees got all of their presentations 
organized and so prepared themselves 
that they were able in their panel dis- 
cussions before the Governors’ Confer- 
ence to do what perhaps was the finest 
job ever delivered by a set of committee 
chairmen. Staff men were an important 
part of these conferences. 

The program for this year’s Council 
was developed under the chairmanship of 
Immediate Past International President 
Mark A. Smith. 
Vice President Fred G. McAlister and 


Assisting him were 


Trustee Philip E. Auer. 

It was a true “get together” from the 
very first day. At the Wednesday lunch- 
eon wives who came to the Council were 
in attendance, and the idea of having 
them as guests was certainly a happy 
one. They enjoyed the impressive open- 
ing of the Council, as did the men. And 
the opening was impressive. The Army, 
United States and Canadian, the Navy 
and the Boy Scouts joined in presenta- 
tion of the colors. Bishop E. L. Waldorf, 
Chicago Area Methodist Church, pro- 
nounced the invocation and J. Hudson 
Huffard, International Trustee, right in 
the presence of former Treasurer Sam 
Clabaugh, did a memory stunt of intro- 
ducing all present that brought cheers 
the 
ficially extended by 


from master. Greetings were of- 

Past International 
President Henry C. Heinz. 

And at this first session the thrills that 
come from having Hugo Kirchhofer as 
song leader were evident. The chairman 
of the International Committee on Music 
did a job that has never been surpassed, 
in the judgment of those who have been 
at many Councils. 

After the luncheon the President de- 


livered his message, Acting Secretary 


Percy Monson in a combination of sur- 
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prise incidents told of the operation of 
the General Office, of the dispensing of 
“Service Unlimited.” There was a visit 
to’ the General Office conveniently lo- 
cated across the street and at night an 
informal dinner. Addresses at this din- 
ner were delivered by Fred McAlister 
and Dr. Charles B. Holman, Interna- 
tional vice presidents. They spoke on 
Canada and on the United States. 

The Thursday morning session was 
an impressive and an important one. “In 
Memoriam” was given by Past Inter- 
national President George H. Ross, four 
candles representing three great Kiwanis 
persons who had passed to the beyond, 
Past President John H. Moss, Past 
President Ralph A. Amerman and Act- 
ing Secretary George W. Kimball. The 
fourth candle was for all Kiwanians who 
during the year had been called to great- 
er service. 

Inspiring and informative addresses 
on Public Affairs for the United States 
and Public Affairs for Canada were 
delivered by James P. Neal and Harold 
Diggon, chairmen respectively of these 
committees. “Kiwanis Public Relations” 
were described and explained by Victor 
C. Diehm, chairman, International Com- 
mittee on Public Relations and by Law- 
rence H. Dierks, Manager, Public Re- 
lations Department. Trustee Ben Dean, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
made figures interesting when he told of 
Kiwanis finances. The information pre- 
sented was earnestly appreciated, judg- 
ing from the expressions of those who 
had not altogether understood how the 
Kiwanis dollars were divided and in- 
vested. 

A round table on The Kiwanis Maga- 
sine with E. B. Stahlman, Jr., chairman 
of the Magazine Committee of the 
Board, brought out explanations and 
statements by Roe Fulkerson, editorial 
writer, J. Hudson Huffard, committee 
member, Ralph Barker, committee mem- 
ber and Merton S. Heiss, the magazine’s 
managing editor. 

Carl Endicott, Past International 
President, never did a nicer bit of Ki- 
wanis service than at the Fellowship 
Luncheon when he delivered the ad- 
dress. The devoted to 
panel discussions with Past President 
Bennett O. Knudson as the discussion 
leader. All past presidents participated, 
by the way. 

Thursday night found a capacity audi- 
ence of wives and members of the 
Council assembled to hear Roe Fulkerson 
and they were no more disappointed 
than audiences ever are when Roe 


afternoon was 


Fulkerson is programmed as the speaker. 


His address was a beautiful combina- 
tion of humor and philosophy, brought 
together to end in a fine bit of inspira- 
tion. 


ever more appreciated than at this 1941 


He was never better, nor was he 


Council banquet. 

All day long on Friday the Governors’ 
Conference was in session with panel 
discussions, round tables and 
forums. It was on Friday afternoon 


that the open forum on civilian defense 


open 


brought Major Reed Landis, Assistant 
Director, Office of Civilian Defense, and 
Robert Horton, Director of Information, 
Office of Emergency Management, from 
Washington to tell a story which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. 

Even though Saturday was “get away” 
day it held the interest, attention and 
enthusiasm of the Council members right 
up to the very last minute, and after- 
wards. The Cleveland Convention came 
in for attention with presentations by 
Thomas L. Husselton, chairman, Inter- 
national Committee on Convention Pro- 
chairman, 


George F. Buehler, 


gram, 


General Convention Committee, Cleve- 


9.* 2 


» 


The ladies enjoyed the entertainment features. 
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land, and Past International President 
William O. Harris who discussed con- 
vention attendance. It was evident that 
Cleveland would not only be a great con- 
vention from a programming and oper- 
ating standpoint but in attendance. 
Chairman Corwine E. Roach of the 
very important Committee on Citizen 
ship in a magnificent address told what 
was being done, what had been done and 
what will be done to put before every 
Kiwanian his job of working for the 
De- 


and 


administrative theme, “Safeguard 


mocracy by Individual Service,” 
all through the Council the impressive 
the 


Bruce Crippen, 


created by R. 


and 


design for theme, 


Kiwanian artist, 
faced the audience. 

“The Future of Kiwanis” 
cussed by Past President William J. 
the 
given by Trustee Philip E. Auer. 

It should be added that the ladies had 
a magnificent time, matinees and lunch- 


was dis- 


Carrington and summation was 


eons and dinners and breakfasts, bridge 
parties, sightseeing tours and visits to 
such important places as “The Cradle” 
at Evanston and Adler Planetarium in 
Chicago. 





First row, left to right: Mesdames Joshua L. Johns, 
Harper Gatton, Edmund F. Arras, Charles S. Donley, Mark A. Smith, Bennett O. Knudson. 


Second 


row—Mesdames Charles S. Dudley, W. D. Cotton, Fred McAlister, Charles B. Holman, John A. Keefe, 


R. George McCuish. 


Third row—Mesdames Adie D. Shultz, Duane E. Dewel, Donald T. 
Hugh Young, Charles H. Hulse, Robert H. Gremley. 
Rion, F. Frederick Kennedy, George A. Meadows. 


Forsythe, 
Fourth row—Mesdames Paul H. White, Fount H. 
Last row—Mesdames George W. Kimball, James 


A. Lake, Percy R. Monson, O. E. Peterson, Walter Ingram, Thomas L. Husselton, Charles E. Pollard. 





The Committee Chairmen in Conference. 


Reading counter-clockwise beginning at the extreme left: Harry 


Coopland, member Inter-Club Relations; George M. Hetherington, Chairman Inter-Club Relations; F. 
W. Tomasek, Kiwanis Education; John A. Keefe, Classification and Membership; Dr. Charles E. Pollard, 
Achievement Reports; C. Edwin Clough, General Office Staff; George M. Sammons, Support of Churches: 
J. Neal Mancill, Business Standards; Lawrence H. Dierks, General Office Staff; Harold M. Diggon, Pub- 
lic Affairs for Canada; Corwine E. Roach, Citizenship; James P. Neal, Public Affairs for the U.S.; Bennett 
O. Knudson, Immediate Past President; Charles S. Donley, President; Charles B. Holman, Vice President; 
George A. Selke, Boys and Girls Work; Dr. Charles W. Armstrong, Underprivileged Child; Thomas L. 
Husselton, Music; James A. Lake, General Office Staff; International Trustee Charles S. Dudley: P. O. 
Davis, Agriculture; J. Martin Fry, Resolutions; Walter Ingram, General Office Staff; M. Channing 
Wagner, Vocational Guidance. 
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Always With Us 


FOR MEN may come and men may go, but I go on forever,” 
ing Alfred Tennyson in his poem. What Tennyson said of 
the brook, Kiwanis can say of the attendance problem. Ki 
inis elubs may come and Kiwanis 
clubs may go, but the attendance prob 
lem goes on torever. 
Attendance is the foundation of Ki 
wan \ Kiwanis club needs no man’s 
dues to support it; it needs no man’s 


prestige to help its reputation in the 





ommunity ; it needs no individual mem- 


ber for any reason which justifies carry 
ing his name on the rolls when he is continually absent tor 
preventable reasons. 
Other organizations and fraternities may be willing to 
we their rolls cluttered up with button wearers who never 
ttend, and who add nothing to the accomplishments of the 
ranization, but the one thing Kiwanis must have from 


very member is his personal participation in its objects and 
bjiectives. Otherwise the club is better off without him. 
He can be replaced by a man who will cooperate by attendance 
nd active interest in the projects of the club. 

It is proverbial that a healthy tree must be pruned from 
time to time. A Kiwanis club needs the same treatment. From 
lack of interest; from failure to appreciate the work of the 
club: from sheer indifference, men will fall back in their 
ttendance. It is a habit which rarely grows better, and is 
likely to grow worse 

When a board of trustees has the good old-fashioned back- 
bone to prune these men from the rolls of the club, they may 
have a smaller club, but they will have a better club. The 
other members will be filled with an appreciation of the fact 
that Kiwanis needs man power, not money power, to do its 
work 

\ good business man takes stock once a vear and has a 
clearance sale of useless stock. At least once each year a 
Kiwanis club should take stock of its membership. When it 
finds a group of non-attenders, after using every reasonable 
effort to make them see the importance of regularity in at 
tendance, these names should be dropped from the rolls so 
that new members may replace them. 

This is not meant to say that there should be anything 
ruthless or unreasonable about the action. Fair warning and 


personal solicitation should be used to save as many mem 


bers as possible, but when it is finally evident that the mem 
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ber is a chronic and uninterested absentee, the club is better 
off without him. 

It is poor evidence of appreciation of the members who 
do attend and perform their Kiwanis duties, to allow men 
to retain their membership in the club who fail in their duty 
to the club. 


& 


Be lavish with kind words; they cost you nothing, 
but they are untold wealth to other people. 


Occupational 


[IF a high school boy came to you and asked you to suggest 
a field for his future endeavors, what would vou advise? 
Would you say “Doctor, lawyer, merchant chief” and let 
him make his choice, or would you 
really know the chances of success and Pree 
remuneration in the many different pro 

fessions ? 


Faced with this problem, Dr. Clark 







of Columbia made an eight year search @ % 

: ; . . : v; 

into the incomes from the professions. $0 Te 
. : ; now 

His study is too lengthy to be detailed stack UP 


here, but this is the line-up from a 
monetary viewpoint. 

lf a young man came to him today and asked what pro- 
fessional newcomer was most likely to make a_ financial 
success, he would tell him to study medicine. The educa- 
tional expense of turning out a fledgling doctor is greater 
than the expense of any other profession, but the financial 
returns are enough better to justify this expense. 

Following in order after the medical profession, he would 
recommend engineering, dentistry, architecture and college 
teaching. 

Law is next to medicine as a profitable profession, but 
for some reason of his own, Dr. Clark does not advise it. 

There is little new in this research except his inclusion 
ot college professors. According to popular opinion, edu- 
cators are the poorest paid people in the world. It is cheer- 
ing to find that college teaching is up among those profes- 


sions which pay proper compensation. 


We never remember having seen farming included in any 


survey of desirable professions. 





o 
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**God Bless Our Home”*’ 


THE old motto which hung on the wall in grandmother’s 
house was handworked in brightly colored worsted. 


1941 


It was 
as much a part of the house as the smell of freshly baked 


GON BLESS 
Ove HOME 


cookies, or the pot of geraniums on the 
kitchen window sill. 

We of the United States and Canada 
are so accustomed to good 





and 
plenty of it—to thick, juicy steaks and 
chops, fresh fruits and vegetables—that 


food 


we hardly appreciate their delights. We 
take them for granted just as we take 
so many things in these wonder lands 
ef ours. 

Throughout Europe and Asia, starvation is stalking in 
the wake of war. The victorious nation ruthlessly takes 
from the occupied countries what it needs to feed its own 
people. In those countries which have fallen to German 
might, the food shortage is appalling, and will grow worse 
as the winter progresses. 

This is not a shortage of steaks and roasts, or a shortage 
of oranges and artichokes, but a shortage of the bare neces- 
sities of life. 
in the 


Starvation is staring hundreds of thousands 
face. The old folks and the babies will go first, 
because they are weakest, but millions will go in addition to 
the other millions who have been wiped out by fire and 
sword, 

With God’s help, there will be the usual abundance of 
food in both Canada and the United States. The shipping 
lanes will continue to stay open and there will be a part of 
our plenty for England, and for China and Russia, but this 
will in no way lessen the horror of starvation for millions 
of innocents who will suffer from no fault of their own. 

Let our every day be Thanksgiving Day. Let our every 
meal be prefaced with a word of thanks to the good God 
who has vouchsafed us the blessings of bounteous nourishing 


food. 


| = 


Women are sympathetic and understanding rather 
than intellectual and logical, and aren't we glad! 


Past Presidents 

A WICKED old colored man said that the reason he pre- 
ferred the Baptist church was that when sinners joined, 
they “jist dipped ’em and drapped ’em.” This is a slander 
on a splendid church, of course, but 
there certainly are some Kiwanis clubs KE 1, 
sa 





tA 
; ; ; u 
which do just this thing with their Past 


Presidents. 

The fact is that just about the time 
a man has really learned his job as 
president of his Kiwanis club, his term 
of office is over and he has a mind full 
of accumulated knowledge of Kiwanis 


Having educated 


work to carry with him into obscurity. 


him, we drop him and forget him. He, remembering the 


9 


cry “The king is dead; long live the king!” is loath to push 
himself forward and offer advice and counsel to the man 
who succeeded him. 

We are wasting an asset of incalculable value to the club 
and to Kiwanis when we allow past presidents to slip into 
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the background of the club as soon as they have done their 
stint as president. Honor is still due them; work should be 
given them, and recognition for their past services should 
be shown in such a manner that their interest is retained. 
Just because they no longer wield the gavel, they should not 
be forgotten by the club. 

Many fraternal 
Past Masters, Past 


organizations have meetings at which 


Exalted Rulers and past heads of the 
lodge are asked to put on the ritualistic work and take charge 
generally. These meetings are always splendid successes. 
The membership enjoys seeing the old war horses in harness, 
and the men who have served faithfully are happy in the 
realization that the organization still remembers them. 
Such a plan is a good one for any Kiwanis club to follow. 
Let the past presidents take over a meeting. Let them pro- 
duce the program. Let them preside; let them all sit at the 
head table and be introduced with a word about the outstand- 
ing achievements of the year they were president. Let us 
show them that they are not forgotten. Let us show them 


that we have need of their already demonstrated ability. 


& 


“A thankful heart is not only the greatest virtue, 
but the parent of all other virtues.’"—Cicero. 


Public Aftlairs 
THERE 


wise to avoid all controversial matters in our public affairs 


was a time in Kiwanis when it was considered 


discussions. We side stepped and slipped away from any 
subject on which there might be a diver 

sity of opinion. 

that the time has 


passed for such neat mental footwork. 


It would seem 
Canada is deep in the worst war the 
world has ever known, and committed 
to it to the last man and the last dollar. 
The United 


struggle now, so far committed by the 





States is so far into the 
President and the Congress, that there is no such thing as 
backing away. 

There is no public affair to be even thought of in the 
same breath as our participation in this war, and our cooper- 
Public Affairs 
Committees in both countries should recognize these unques- 
talks 
from 


ation with our government in its prosecution. 


tioned facts and have straight from the shoulder 


scheduled by statesmen (not politicians!), by men 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Corps. 

If there have been doubts in the minds of some people in 
the United States as to just how far we should go with 
England in our participation, those days are forever gone. 
Every thinking man must realize that our safety, our peace, 
our victory and our defeat are tied in with that of England. 
We need to listen while men who know tell us just what we 
oldsters can do to help while the youngsters are in the train- 
ing camps getting ready to do their jobs. It is no longer a 
question of Shall we do? It is a matter of What can we 
do best? 

The condition now confronts us. To falter now, to hesi- 
tate in the face of duty, means prolonging the holocaust. 
We are in it. 


act on it, as we have always acted in every great crisis when 


The die is cast. Let us realize this fact and 


our national honor was involved. 
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MODEL FAMILY GETS 
MODEL HOME 

In a contest sponsored by Country 
Gentleman Magazine, 27,000 farm wom- 
en in forty-four states, Canada and 
\laska, designed and furnished the ideal 
farm home. In another contest con- 
ducted by the same magazine, Women’s 
Farm Bureaus throughout the same 
areas were invited to choose the ideal 
family to live in this house. This un- 
usual honor was bestowed upon the 
family of Kelly Lewis, farmer, charter 
member and, at present, a member of 
the board of directors of the North 
Topeka, Kansas, club. Kelly was once 
chosen by Kiwanis clubs in that area 
as the representative farmer for that 
part ol the state. 

+ 


Learn to forget what should be for- 
gotten.—Madison, Wisconsin, 


+ 


Grandma's Feather Bed 


From a page of memory’s scrap-book, : 
Among the scenes of, “Way Back When, 
| picture of grandmother 
And her home as it was then. 

s buried in the churchyard, 


oOINnce she 8 
Her spirit, it is said, 

Yt’ returns in evening seance 
ld time feather bed 
What a haven—the old attic 
Housing that huge feather bed; 
hat a place to hear the patter 
mmer’s raindrops over} 
Vhat a place to sail a dream-boat 
ff through winter's frosty wakes; 


1e 1d 


What place to snooze and wait for 


Whiffs of grandma's buckwheat cakes. 


I can see the attic rafters 
the quilted spread 


hear the gabled window 





Whispering gently overhead 

A sage from the warming ith-wind— 
wt he f ers and ng-birds know 

As they speed the spring's long trai 


grandma's gar 








] rnered sage leave 

Mir , hial from rm 
isting turkeys 

OF; rit a: fern 

R, >f n 

Ga red in m I head 

Seems to rest i 1 1 

‘ in gran 1's or bed 

When at dusk I pause ! onder 

Over drama being sped 

In the love-life of the nation 

Where ir forebears built and bled, 

My heart is drawn in muted wonder 


Toward a shadowy wraith ahead 
Where a child kneels to a mother 
pa 


Close to grandma's feather bed. 
DR. M. P. ANDREWS, 
Imm. Past Pres., Manitowoc, Wis. 





SHE’S ONLY A RAGWEED QUEEN 


A special trip by plane to crown Mrs. 


Gertrude Stone of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
hay fever queen for 1941-42, was made 
by Mrs. Helen Bailey of Dallas, Texas, 
the 1940-41 queen, who is shown here 
placing the new crown of depollenized 
ragweed on the honoree. Stuart W. 
Short, Dallas club president, is shown 
giving a few pointers on how it should 
be done. The Dallas club codperated 
with the Galveston Chamber of Com- 
merce in staging the Fourth Annual Hay 
Fever Contest. 
+ 

KIWANIANS AND DOGS 

There apparently are a great many 
Kiwanians interested in dogs. The 
heaviest set of reprint requests received 
for some time has come from those de- 
siring to use Captain Will Judy’s “A 
Dog’s Prayer for his Master” which 
appeared in an article in the September 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


J SAILING f $f SAILING J 
Kiwanian Dave Sloss, Dearborn, 
Michigan, is another marine-minded 
Kiwanian like the hero in “Tugboat 
Tycoon” but unlike Kiwanian Foss, Ki- 
wanian Sloss goes in for sailing. During 
the season just closed he ran up seven 
victories in fifteen events. These in- 
cluded the Detroit River Yachting 
Regattas, the accepted basis for counting 
championships, and six exclusive big- 
boat races, including the Mackinac Race. 
His boat “Kathmar”’ is a 44-foot cutter. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


A Kiwanian ! 


“Member of Kiwanis'’— 
Because of that fact 

I would be worthy 

In thought, word, and act. 


“Member of Kiwanis’’— 
I'm proud of the name. 
To me it means more 
Than money or fame. 


“Member of Kiwanis’’— 
And here is my creed: 
To be true to God, 
And serve human need. 
DR. WILLIAM J. THOMPSON, 
Member, Colfax, Wash., Kiwanis Club. 


+ 


HONOR BILL OF RIGHTS 

Special programs are being developed 
by many clubs to fittingly observe during 
the week of December 15 the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the Bill 
of Rights. Special addresses may be de- 
veloped from historical material and pre- 
sented as part of Citizenship programs. 


+ 


Why Worry 


Why worry when the sun comes up 
For tear it soon may rain, 
For if we had no rain at all 
There’d be no grass or grain; 
And if no grass there’d be no hay 
For animals to eat, 
And if no grain from whence would come 
Our daily bread and meat? 


Why worry when you go to work 
For fear the boss may scold, 

For if you had no boss to please 
You'd be out in the cold; 

But thank your stars you have a boss 
And do your very best, 

And then you'll find no cause to fret 
But nightly sleep and rest. 


Why worry over this and that 
Which may not come to pass, 
But take a good look at a smile 
In your own looking glass; 
And keep that smile a happy one 
Throughout the livelong day, 
And you'll ne’er need to worry more— 
You'll earn and draw good pay. 
Why worry over climbing high— 
To power, wealth or fame, 
Or even worry just a mite 
About the social game; 
For if you'll love your fellow man, 
With love men you'll imbue, 
And love, the greatest of life’s joys, 
Will e’er abide with you. 
ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 
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Santa Rosa Says [t with Lights 
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SANTA ROSA KIWANIS CLUB LIGHTS CEDAR OF LEBANON TREE IN MEMORY OF LUTHER BURBANK. 





ROWN from seed sent him from 
the Holy Land, the late Luther 
Burbank planted this giant 

Cedar of Lebanon tree in the yard of 
his home at Santa Rosa, California. He 
is buried beneath the tree. Each year it 
is brilliantly lighted for the Christmas 
holiday season in accordance with an 
annual program of the Santa Rosa K1- 
wanis Club. 

More than one thousand beautifully 
colored lights are suspended from the 
uppermost branches of the tree, present- 
ing at night, when lighted, one of the 
most sparkling Yuletide spectacles of the 
Redwood Empire. 

Each year many hundreds of men and 
women join in appropriate memorial 
lighting ceremonies honoring Luther 
Burbank. Choirs, orchestras and singers 
take part, also a brass choir and A Cap- 
pella Choir from Santa Rosa Junior 
College. 

Preparing the tree with its annual 
plumage of brightly colored lights are 
Betty Stopher, Mavis Scribner, Mar- 
jorie Michelson and Mary Andrews. 

Great admirer and personal friends of 
Mr. Burbank are State Senator Herbert 
W. Slater, editorial and feature writer 
of the Santa Rosa Press-DEMocrat and 
REPUBLICAN, and W. W. Shuhaw, Santa 
Rosa, Executive Board member of the 
Redwood Empire Association. 





a as. 


Golf tournament held at Decatur, Illinois, in which 40 contestants from Kiwanis 
Left to right: Lieutenant Governor Jesse R. 


Clubs in nearby towns took part. 


Sheets, Robinson 


BROOKVILLE, PA., 
CAPON ROUND-UP 

The Brookville club played host to 
members of the 4-H Capon Club at their 
a din- 


roundup, treating the children to 


ner in the American Hotel, where capons 


displaved for judging. 


Harold 


over to Kiwanian James P. 


were 
Kiwanian Thompson turned 


farm who 


Winslow, 


14 
Awarded 


county agent, 
a blue ribbon to all over 90° 
to those between 8&0 


ind l red ribbon 


and 90 There were no third place 


awards, all children being in the first 


two classes. Each Kiwanian had spon 
sored a capon club member tor the din- 
ner. Thirty of the capons were on dis- 
play in the hotel lobby, each bird being 
carefully dressed and wrapped in cel- 


lophane, making a very sanitary and 


ittractive display. 


KNOW -YVOUR-NEW-MEMBER 
AT LAWRENCE, KAN. 


very Kiwanis club is troubled by 
the problem of helping new members to 
period of awkwardness and 


OVETCOTIIE 


perhaps some slight embarrassment. 
lor some vears the Lawrence club has 
turned this problem over to Dr. Harry 


I.. Chambers and his Education Com- 


mittee. Kiwanian Chambers is a mem 


ver of the medical protession in Law- 


rence and has always been deeply in 
terested in the problem of helping new 
members to get properly oriented in the 
club 

bac Wednesday for three or four 


» weeks he meets with the com- 


ncheon. Kiwanian Cham- 


msiders three general 


topics: 


“Kiwanis Organization,’ which covers 





President H. Conn, Newman; Kiwanians George Barr; H. B. 
Smith, Newman; W. A. Nash, about to put the little white ball inthe hole, Decatur. 


the general struc- 
the 
eral Office and of 


ture ot Gen- 
its subdivisions to 
the local club and 
its committees: 
Ob- 


jects,” which dis- 


‘““Kiwanis 
tinguishes from 
objectives ;andthe 
“History and Tra- 
the 
cluban which he is 


ditions” of 
often assisted by 
the long-time Sec- 
retary E. S. 
Weatherby. These 
but 


perhaps not very 


are worthy 


exciting subjects 

for a post-lunch- 
but Kiwanian 
facile illustrations, 


talk, 
Chambers 


eon animated by 


easy flow 


of anecdote and wealth of vigorous 
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Past Presidents of the Iron Mountain, Michigan, club 

honored Sam Bassett (center), just before his death. 

He was 100 years old and an honorary member of 
the ciub. 


opinion on controversial subjects, it 
all becomes significant to the initiate. 
He also gives to each of the class a copy 
used for the day’s lec- 


away for future refer- 


of the material 
ture to be filed 
ence. 

It is not enough to pass out to mem- 
bers a statement of Kiwanis ideals and 
practices. But because of the liveliness 


of Kiwanian Chambers’ presentation the 


Brookville, Pennsylvania, members played host to the 4-H Capon Club boys and girls. 
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Chairman Robert H. Taggart, Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Chattanooga, Tennessee, congratulates the 
winner of a plow at Achievement Day celebration. 


new members come out of the educa- 
tion sessions with a knowledge of the 
that 
with a real understanding of the way 


ideals Kiwanis subscribes to and 


in which the club has put and is put- 
ting those ideals into practice. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 


SAYS “SAFETY FIRST” 


The Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Junior 
Police is a Kiwanis activity and funds 
for the purchase of belts, badges and 
other equipment are provided by Ki- 
wanians. 

This movement is widely felt in Okla- 
homa City as fatal accidents have been 
reduced to a point where with a popula- 
tion of 206,800, it was the largest city to 
go through May without a traffic death. 
This was the third perfect month so far 
in 1941 and Oklahoma City is in first 
place in the death rate rankings of cities 
of 100,000-250,000 population. 

All school children are safety minded. 
During the past two years more than 
4000 boys and girls have attended the 
Police School and received instructions 
from the Oklahoma City Police and Fire 
the 


grades begin their preparatory training 


Departments. Children in lower 
long in advance of the time when they 
will be permitted to take the examina- 
tion for Junior Police. In many schools 
the recess activities are completely po- 
liced by the Junior Officers operating 
under the direction of a teacher sponsor. 


There is an Honor Patrol composed of 





The Quincy, Illinois, club played host to a number of clubs from the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas and IIlinois- 


Eastern 


lowa Districts. 





on display. 


The last day of the show, 8000 people attended. 
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President Dana Hawthorne, New Canaan, Connecti- 

cut, receives trophy from Kiwanian George Harrah, 

Captain of Kiwanis Hockey Team, for winning game 
from the Lions Club. 


high school students, completely 
The 


sisting of 30 boys’ police football games 


out- 
fitted with uniforms. Patrol con- 
usher at entertainments, and act as es 
corts for dignitaries who visit the city. 

Approximately $20,000 has been spent 
by the club in the operation of the Junior 
Police. More than 12,000 boys and girls 
have served as Junior Officers and since 
1925 is no 


its establishment in there 


record of a Junior Police having been 


arrested for any crime. 

Examination papers are prepared and 
at the begin- 
A com- 
mittee appointed by the Superintendent 
of Schools, 


distributed to all schools 
ning of the term in September. 
consisting of three school 
the 


voverning 


principals, prepares examinations 
the 


the teacher 


and are committee of 


sponsors. When examina- 
tions are completed, the faculty at each 
school select eight to twelve boys and 
girls best qualified to serve as Junior 
Their names are given to the 
belts 


Police. 


club, where commissions, and 
badges are prepared for presentation be- 
fore the student body at each school. 

the 


movement, the fire department has been 


From beginning of the safety 
called upon each year to participate in 


the installation and operation of the 


Junior Police. The children who have 
heard the safety message have become 
self-appointed fire wardens and_ police 


the locality in which they reside. 


YVOUTH SPEAKS 
AT WARSAW, IND. 
Warsaw enjoved an outstanding meet- 


ing recently when a_ program was 


planned and staged by sons and daugh 
ters of Kiwanians. Dinner music was 
furnished by boys and girls as well as 
singing, which followed the program. 


Each had chil 


dren as guests and special guests were 


Kiwanian parent his 


wives and mothers of Kiwanians. 
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BROCKPORT, N. Y., 
GOOD NEIGHBORS 

On July 9, Kiwanian Henry Mac- 
Arthur met a British sailor on leave 
from a British warship which was hav- 
ing her engines repaired in an Ameri- 
can navy yard. The sailor was invited 
to be a guest of the club. 

Kiwanian MacArthur was then de- 
termined to take the sailor to the club’s 
(anadian colleague, St Catharines, On- 
tario, so President Barney Drake, Past 
President Arch Browne, Kiwanian Mac- 
\rthur and the sailor went to St. Cath- 
arines for their meeting. The Mayor of 
St. Catharines requested the delegation 
to remain over night as guests of the city 
and speak at an A.R.P. meeting which 
was scheduled that evening in an out- 
door stadium. 

\ few days later a letter was received 
by the club from St. Catharines’ Mayor 
expressing the fine spirit of good neigh- 
bors and appreciation to the club for 
their visit 

The Kiwanis Club of Rochester re- 
quested that Kiwanian MacArthur bring 
the sailor to their meeting so a visit was 


made to the Rochester club. 


NOVEL SHOW AT 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 

The Smithfield club participated in 
National Cotton Week and the proceeds 
of $154.50 went to the Underprivileged 
Child Fund. 

The club held a Cotton Style Show. 
Merchants were asked to donate and a 
model was provided—the merchant’s 
advertisement being read by the Master 
of Ceremonies as the model crossed the 
stage. The 4-H Club girls were the 
models and an award was made to the 
best one. There was a baby contest also 
and an award was made to the winning 
baby boy and girl. 

Kiwanians had fifteen “jitter bug” 
girls advertise the show two weeks 
previous, the girl getting the most to 


attend was crowned “County Queen.” 


GOOD SAMARITANS 
AT DEARBORN, MICH. 

The Dearborn club held its fifth an- 
nual fall festival at the Brand Farms re- 
cently. The festival consisted of dancing 
to one of Detroit’s name bands (which 
plaved in a specially built band shell de- 
signed by Kiwanian Alec MacGregor) 
and other amusements. Games were in 
progress during the entire evening, as 
well as the usual beef and pork barbecue 
served on the lawn. 


This annual event is a means of earn- 
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Kiwanians of Clifton, New Jersey, joined with sportsmen and civic leaders in giving a banquet for the 
high school football team. 








A happy surprise at the Lockport-St. Catharines banquet at St. Catharines, Ontario, was the arrival of 
this 52-piece brass band (Sons of the American Legion). Their program of American and Canadian airs 
was a rich delight. 
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Joliet, Illinois, took over the microphone at WCLS and presented the radio station's listeners with a 
program of Kiwanis songs and a talk on club objectives and accomplishments. 





Batavia, New York, presenting the Lieutenant Governor's banner to Buffalo, New York, at an inter-club 
meeting held at Buffalo. Three hundred Kiwanians representing 2| clubs attended. 





x 


United States-Canada Goodwill Meeting held at Montreal, Quebec. A special feature was the 

visit of a delegation from Plattsburg, New York, club, who brought $602 for Queen's Canadian Fund. Left 

to right: Vice President L. N. L'Esperance, Montreal; Governor Robert D. Pryde, New England District; 

President Edgar Tolhurst, Montreal; President Arthur J. May, Plattsburg; Sholto Watt, representing 
Queen's Fund. 





At the presentation of three Military Service Memberships to members of Sanford, Florida. Left to right: 
Immediate Past Governor J. Edwin Baker; Kiwanians Karl Nordgren; George D. DeCottes and Douglas 
Scott. 
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ing funds to sponsor various children’s 
activities throughout the year. The pro- 
ceeds netted the fund $350. Awards 
were contributed by Kiwanians and mer- 
chants of Dearborn. 


OFF TO GOOD START 
AT SANDUSKY, OHIO 

The Sandusky club has sponsored a 
Citizenship Reception Dinner for the 
past four years which is held immedi- 
ately after the last class of the year has 
received their final papers as American 
citizens. 

For the first time this year a Citizen- 
ship Committee was appointed. Aided 
by the County Clerk of Courts and by 
the Instructor of the Adult Education of 
the city every new citizen of 1940 and 
1941 was contacted. The Daughters of 
the American Revolution presented to 
each new citizen a small silk flag and a 
bound copy of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

With the tables and room decorated 
with the national colors, forty new citi- 
zens gathered and heard an address 
ot profound patriotic advice by Lieuten 
ant Governor A. L. Hyzer. 

Group singing and special selections 
by the club’s octette added to the fellow- 
ship. Everything was arranged and car- 
ried out to give the new citizens the full 
impression that the dinner was to honor 
and present them to the community. 


ADVERTISING DAY 
AT CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Fifth Annual Advertising Day of 
The Kiwanis Club of Chicago was held 
October 16 in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Sherman. 

In addition to the sixty booths of ex- 
hibits by members, features of the day 
were: capacity crowd at the noonday 
luncheon with globe-trotting Gene 
Flack, trade relations counsel of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company as speak- 
er; in the afternoon, sports hour with 
golf exhibition, sound film “The Marines 
Have Landed,” cooking demonstration 
and pictorial story of boys’ and girls’ 
work throughout North America, spon- 
sored by Kiwanis International. 

In the evening a fur style show was 
followed by entertainment by a group 
from the Chicago Boys Clubs and the 
Five Taylor Crackers, an acrobatic fam- 
ily of children. 

A special exhibit showed the hand- 
craft work of the Goodwill Center, ma- 
jor project of the club. 

An estimated attendance of 2700 
helped to make it the most successful 
Advertising Day of the club. 








Samuel Cumminas, Past 
Edmund F. Arras, 
Joshua L. Johns, 

Carl E. Endicott, Past 


Harper Gatton, Past 


F. Trafford Taylor, K. C.., 


nes, Trustee: E. B. Stahl- 


Dp nr 
Ben Dean, Trustee. 


ee 
ast President; 


A. Meadows, Gover 
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W Third row: Ray D. Boynton, Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


uane E. Dewel, Governor, Nebraska-lowa District; George 


Jisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District; 


nan F. Zinn, Governor, Capital District; A. Louis Slonaker, Gov- 


Southwest District; Lee F. Campbell, Governor, Kentucky- 
ssee District; Paul H. White, Governor, Missouri-Kansas-Arkan- 
trict; Charles T. Hamilton, Governor, Pacific Northwest Dis- 


: Faris F. Pfister, Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District; Adie D. 


; Charles C. Toomey, Governor, 
Dklahoma District; James W. Uncles, Governor, Montana Dis- 
Edward A. Dolph, Governor, New York District; Charles H. 
Maritime District; A. Key Foster, 


1 > ‘a: 
nnedy, Governor, Georgia District: 


2omard B. Keck, Governor, Pennsylvania District; J. Maryon Saun- 


Governor, Carolina strict; Fount H. Rion, Governor, Florida 


t; Henry T. McDonald, Governor, West Virginia District; Donald 
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DURING NOVEMBER OF EACH YEAR THERE IS 

CAGO, WHERE !IS LOCATED THE GENERAL OFFICE OF 
KIWANIS, THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL THE COUN( 
CONSISTS OF THE DISTRICT GOVERNORS-ELECT, THE INTER 
NATIONAL TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS AND THE PAST IN] 
NATIONAL PRESIDENTS. BY INVITATION THERE ARE IN AT- 
TENDANCE THE CHAIRMEN OF THE INTERNATIONAL COM 
} MITTEES. THE DATES OF THE COUNCIL THIS YEAR WERE 
NOVEMBER FIFTH THROUGH THE EIGHTH. ALL GOVERNORS 





ELECT WERE PRESENT AS WERE ALL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
j AND PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS. 





T. Forsythe, Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa District; Clyde Hissong, Committee on Inter-Club Relations; Charles E. Pollard, Chairman 


. . . . Dp % - f Cc \A/ + 
Governor, Ohio District; Willard S. Bowen, Governor, Utah-Idat Special Committee on Achievement Reports; Charles W. Armstt 


District; Robert H. Gremley, Governor, New England District; Hugt Chairman, Committee on Underprivileged Child; Hugo Kir 
Jackson, Governor, California-Nevada District: Joseph C. Bunten Chairman, Committee on Music; Isaac P. McNabb, Chairman, Spe- 


Governor, Rocky Mountain District; Hugh M. Young, Governor 31 Committee on Past International Officers. 
Western Canada District; Lowell G. Taylor, Governor, Indiana District. 
WM Sixth row: Merton S. Heiss, Magazine Department, General Of 

M@ Fifth row: M. Channing Wagner, Chairman, Committee on Voca- fice; James H. Lake, Research and Activities Department, Genera 

tional Guidance: M. Hull, Chairman, Committee on Attendance; Office; Percy R. Mons Acting Secretary, General Office; Ge 
Victor C. Diehm, Chairman, Committee on Publicity; J. Neal Mancill M. Sammons, Chairman, Special Committee on Support of Ct 
Chairman, Committee on Business Standards: J. Martin Fry, Chairman in Their Spiritual Aims; F. W. Tomasek, Chairman, C 
Committee on Resolutions; John A. Keefe, Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis Education; O. E. Peterson, Convention Department, Genera 
Classification and Membership; George A. Selke, Chairman, Com- Giikaes ‘Canines ko) (Ros heirman, Committee. on Citize: 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work; James P. Neal, Chairman, 
on Public Affairs for United States: Harold M. Diagon, 


Chairmar 
| Committee on Public Affairs for Canada; P. O. Davis, Chairman George A. Seyfer, Office Management Department, Genera 


+++ 


Q 


ee Walter Ingrarn Se . € epartmenrt vene ra Offi es Wi ITY A 


Committee on Agriculture; Thomas L. Husselton, Chairman, Commit- Ralph H. Winslow, Service Department, General Office; C 


tee on Convention Program; George M. Hetherington, Chairman, Clough, Records Department, General Office. 
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Charter night of the Cattaragus, New York, club. 


Winkey; D. Rogan; Harry Large; a guest; J. Ferrara; C. Rhoades. 


Standing left to right: Kiwanians E. Truby: W. 

Seated, left to right: Field Repre- 

sentative Ernest Lucas: Lieutenant Governor Paul Kohler; District Governor C. C. Koester; President Ted 
Holmlund: Past President W. Willard, West Toronto, Ontario; Secretary A. Briggs. 


CHARTER NIGHTS 


HE Club of Nashua, 
New Hampshire, received its char- 
ter October 14 from District Gov- 

ernor Robert D Haven, 

at the Nashua Country Club. Two hun- 


dred Kiwanians and guests were present. 


Kiwanis 


Pryde, New 


Lieutenant Governor Ralph E. Wig- 
gin, Jr., acted as toastmaster and Past 
Governor E. Wesley Enman as song 


leader. 

The presentation of a Kiwanis banner 
was made by Lieutenant Governor-elect 
Med 
President 
New Hampshire; secretary's kit by Dis- 
trict Secretary Russell L. Norton, Fram- 


Chandler; a gong and gavel by 


Robert E. Jamieson, Derry, 


ingham, Massachusetts; American and 


Canadian flags by Secretary James W. 
fucker, The New 


Hamptons, Hamp- 


shire. Vice President Leo Bergeron ac- 





The charter presentation of the Somers Point, New Jersey, club. 


cepted the gifts. The address of the 
evening was given by _ International 


Trustee James P. Gallagher. 

Officers of the new club are: President, 
Paul E. Holt; Vice President, Leo A. 
Secretary, James L. Sar- 
Barrett ; 
Directors, Raymond C. Leahy, Harry A. 
Coronis, Reynold A. Dean, 
Slawsby, Richard J. Sullivan, Wilmer R. 
Ricard and Ashton E. Leathers. 


Bergeron ; 
donis; Treasurer, William J. 


Archie 


THE LITCHFIELD, club 


received its charter in the presence of 


Illinois, 


one hundred and twenty-one Kiwanians. 
The charter was presented to Presi- 
dent Charles I. Fleming by District Gov- 
Harry S. 
Chicago. 
President Thomas C. Jenkinson, of the 


ernor Himmel, Englewood, 


Left to right: Lieutenant Governor 


Lawrence Winchell; President Clyde W. Struble, Ocean City; Past International President A. Copeland 

Callen; Past International President William J. Carrington; District Governor Thomas L. Husselton, pre- 

senting charter; President Fred W. Chapman, receiving charter; Immediate Past Governor James H. 

Samuel; Chairman John E. Trout, Inter-Club Relations Committee, Ocean City; and Vice President Frank 
H. Hart of the new club. 
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sponsoring club, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
presided and invocation was given by 
Rev. Orin H. Young. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor George T. Lukeman introduced 
the guests. 

The presentation of the United States 
and Canadian flags was made by Dis- 
trict Secretary Howard F. 
These were accepted by Vice President 
George J. Hess of the new club. Other 


Buescher. 


gifts were accepted by Secretary Harold 
J. Henderson. 

Officers and directors are: President, 
Fleming; Vice 
George J. Hess; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harold J. Henderson; Directors, Otto 
Bierbaum, Leland Busby, Ralph L. 
Foley, Alfred C. Gerlt, A. G. Schmidt, 
Orin H. Young. 


Charles I. President, 


TWO HUNDRED Kiwanians and 
guests of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District were present District 
Governor John M. Burden presented the 
charter to the Kiwanis Club of North 
Toronto, Ontario, October 7. 

The program consisted of a very fine 


when 


musical program, under the chairman- 
ship of Lieutenant Governor William 
Harold Male, Toronto, and group sing- 
ing. 

The new club was presented with sev- 
which 


eral useful 


gifts included an 
American flag from Kenmore, New 


York; Canadian flag from Hamilton; 
gong from Toronto; gavel from Thor- 
old; banner from West Toronto; read- 
ing desk from Riverdale, Toronto. 

The officers of the new club are: Presi- 
dent, R. Alan Sampson, Vice President, 
Krank T. Sherk; Secretary, John Gros- 
kurth, Directors, Russell J. Wood, Jack 
Wadland, Marwood C. Parish, Gordon 
B. Guest, A. Mackenzie Matheson 
Philip Tyrwhitt, William Oglesby. 


’ 


OIL CITY, PA., 
ON THE SAFE SIDE 

A large group of local boys and girls 
gathered at President Ed Walz’s store 
to register in the Kiwanis-sponsored Oil 
City Bicycle Club. 

The Kiwanis Club and City School 
officials took part as the children regis- 
tered their bicycles in the safety cam- 
paign. The city police department coop- 
erated in the move and President Walz 
was active agent in the program. Police 
Captain Joseph W. Daman signed the 
honor certificates of the children. 

In order to make the children safety- 
minded, registration was made at any 
time of day by regular store staff. 
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“THE SHOW MUST 
GO ON” 


OR the past fifteen years, during 

the height of the winter season, 

Sam Harris and Arthur Hammer- 
stein, both of New York show fame, 
have produced and staged the Kiwanis 
Underprivileged Child Benefit at the 
-aramount Theater in Palm Beach. This 
benefit has developed from its infancy 
into a great production which has come 
to mean the annual pilgrimage of stage, 
screen and radio headliners to Palm 
Beach and the outstanding event of the 
season. 

C. W. Carroll, a member of the West 
Palm Beach club and chairman of the 
Benefit Committee since the first show 
was staged, has remained the contact 
between the co-producers and the club, 
and has attended to all details for these 
splendid shows in which have been pre- 
sented outstanding performances by hun- 
dreds of stars during the fifteen years 
of its existence. 

On July 3 of this year, Mr. Carroll re- 
ceived word that Sam Harris had passed 
away in New York City, and with many 
others felt deeply the loss of this great 
humanitarian and colorful figure in the- 
atrical life. Of course, he saw the end 
of the production and the brilliant ben- 
efit revues and the suspension of the 
work for the underprivileged child in 
Palm Beach County. 

But happily for those unfortunate kid- 
dies and for the stars who delight in do- 
nating their services, this will not be the 
case at all. Mr. Carroll has just been 
advised by Mr. Hammerstein in New 
York that production will not be stopped, 
but that “the show must go on.” Next 
season will find Sam Harris’ work ex- 
tended into the sixteenth consecutive 
year of presentation, to be produced and 


managed by his great friend, Mr. Ham- 





merstein and any others whom he may 
ask to assist him. We know of no other 
benefit with such a record. 

Sam Harris, as a producer, was 
thrown on his own resources at 11, and 
within the next six years organized sev- 
eral outstanding entertainments. His ini- 
tial success as theatrical manager was 
with “The Gay Morning Glories.” He 
was partner in the firm of Sullivan, Har- 
ris and Woods, and from 1904 to 1920 
was associated with George M. Cohan, 
resuming the association in 1936. 

He had an extraordinary number of 
Broadway successes to his credit, and 
was the only independent producer ever 
to present three Pulitzer Prize winners, 
“Tcebound,” “Of Thee I Sing,” and “You 
Can’t Take It with You.” Among his 
best known successes were “Little Old 
New York,” “Rain,” “Dinner at Eight,” 
“Stage Door,” “As Thousands Cheer,” 
“T’d Rather Be Right,” “Of Mice and 
Men,” and “The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner.” 

Several winters ago, when he was 
taken ill, Mr. Harris sold his home in 
Palm Beach, expecting to make his fu- 
ture winter home in Arizona, but the 
next season he returned to Palm Beach 
and built a new home the following sum- 
mer. Out of each of his winter vaca- 
tions, Mr. Harris always took time to 
work with Arthur Hammerstein on the 
staging of the Kiwanis Benefit, and the 
season he was too ill to attend, the show 
was broadcast to his bedside. 

The West Palm Beach Kiwanis Club, 
together with many others, including en- 
thusiastic audiences, veteran supporters 
and performers, managers and artists, 
actors, dancers and singers, is looking 
forward to Arthur Hammerstein’s sure- 
fire, all star production of 1942. 


fia 
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SECAUCUS, N. d., 
MUSIC MINDED 

The history of the music project 
sponsored by the Secaucus club is short 
and interesting. 

It started in 1937 and to undertake 
the training of a group of boys and girls 
in the field of music was a hard task. 
The club started with 35 members and 
has since expanded to 125. They have 
been fully uniformed and equipped by 
the club. There are 75 in the senior 
band and 20 in the junior band. A 
unique feature of the project is the 
formation of a 30 piece Glee Club com- 
posed of talented members of the band. 
Thursday 


Instructors are provided 


and Friday afternoons and evenings. 


PORTLAND, ORE., 
IS A FRIENDLY CLUB 

From January to June, 177 members 
of the 16,596 
miles. They have had 12 inter-club 


Portland club traveled 


meetings away from home and six home 
meetings. The home meetings were as 
follows: 

“Vancouver Day” with attendance of 
49 of the 53 members. 

“Gresham Day” brought 41 
members. 

“Milwaukee Day” with an attendance 


of 44 


of 25 out of 27 members. 

“St. Helens Day” with 35 of 37 mem- 
bers. 

“Beaverton Day” with 19 of 22 mem- 
bers. 

“Oregon City Day” with 40 of 47 
members. 

On September 9 “Tacoma Day” was 
held; September 30 “Camas-Washougal 
Day.” October 28 was ‘‘Montavilla Day” 
and November 25 “Peninsula Day” was 


observed. 


LONGVIEW, WASH., 
LOOKS AHEAD 

The sixth annual amateur night pre- 
sented by the Longview club in the audi- 
torium of the high school was witnessed 
by an audience of more than 1000 per- 


igen ae 


Secaucus, New Jersey, spared no time or expense in the training of this group of boys and girls in the field of music. The group started with 35 and ex- 


panded to 125 members. 








Morgantown, West Virginia, past presidents took charge of a meeting of the 
lub and staged a good program. Left to right, seated: 
Blackburn; David Dale Johnson; E. F. Bowlby; Robert Guy. 
ing: Frank E. Conner; George R. Farmer, Howard B. Allen and C. C. Romine. 


ons tron urrounding towns 

Che 20 act elected on a competitive 
basis from every community in the area, 
and involving more than 50 young peo 
ple plus the Kiwanis Boys’ Band, 
reached a new standard of excellence 
and entertainment. 

Che audience selected winners in the 
junior, senior and classical divisions 
by marking first place choice on a bal 
lot attached to the program. Awards 
were made by President M. R. Weed at 


the conclusion of the program 


VICTORIA, B.C., 
MAKING GOOD 

kxpanding their usetul work in the 
nterest of those sutfering and convales 
cing trom tuberculosis, the Kiwanis 
Cratt Association has recently taken up 
headquarters in the former Vernon 
Villa. The spacious building formerly 
utilized as the T.B. annex of St. 
Joseph's Hospital, is ideally suited for 
the humanitarian work sponsored by the 
Victoria club. The different articles that 
the convalescents produce are so varied 
that they almost defy enumeration. 

There are all the accessories for 
nilady’s new suit, tancy leather belts, 
buckles, wooden and leather jewelry, 
novel and beautiful leather flowers nat 
urally tinted, handbags and. gloves, 


woven belts, beach accessories tor men 


k 


Kiwanians G. Blair 
Left to right, stand- 


tuberculosis can 


lhe workshop is 


and women, san- 
dals, clever fold- 
ing beach chairs, 
tables, coffee 
tables, novelties, 
money belts, 
brooches, knick- 
knacks, swagger 
sticks, beads, cloth 
pictures for the 
nursery, albums, 
and numerous par- 
lor games, etc. If 
the customer can 
describe his or her 
requirement, the 
craft shop will do 
its utmost to fill 


convalescing from 
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sale of Christmas seals staged annually 
by the Kiwanians. Profit from the sale 
of articles also helps to maintain the 
shop but a certain percentage of this 
sum is paid to those who make the goods. 

There is an average of thirteen work- 
ers in the shop daily, less than one- 
fourth of them women. Another thir- 
teen, who have been discharged but are 
unable to return to their former occupa- 
tions, take Provincial Government edu- 
cational courses at home. There are 
twenty-one craft workers in St. Joseph’s 
Villa and many of these also take the 
educational correspondence courses. The 
most popular courses are in bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand and typewriting, radio 
work and practical electricity. Text- 
books are supplied by the club and when 





A charter was presented to the ‘Young Builders'' and an interesting program was held by the Palatka, 


Florida, club. 


C. Goddard; Lieutenant Governor Charles Otis; 





Group enjoying the 20th Anniversary of the Rome, New York, club. Seated, left to right: Kiwanian A. 
President Howard Holmes; Kiwanian O. E, Robert; 
Past District Governor Wellington S. Jones; Kiwanians Roy Newell and George T. Davis. Standing: 
Kiwanians H. Sinclair; C. Clippinger; W. Lynch; G. Prescott; A. Henley; D. Boardman; E. Jones; T. 


O'Shea; H. Parmelee. 


work but a few hours 


financed by the 





The Little Theatre Group which the Harlan, lowa, club has sponsored for a number of years. Their 
services were donated for the underprivileged children of the city. 


the students “graduate” the books are 
added to the library at the workshop. 

Not only does the craft shop help the 
convalescents in a financial way, but is 
considered a definite part of treatment 
as it keeps them busy and fills leisure 
hours with enjoyment and _ satisfaction 
of a hobby. In some cases those who 
fully recovered from the disease find that 
the training they receive has fitted them 
for a place in the labor market. 

Two young men who spent a year in 
the workshop went to Vancouver and 
opened a small store. Gradually they 
expanded and now operate a wholesale 
leather business. Now they are supply- 
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ing much of the leather to their ‘‘alma 
mater” since the English markets have 
been cut off as a source of supply since 
the start ot the war. 

who commenced a 


A young lady 


bookkeeping course and was able to 
work an hour or so a day will take a 
full-time position as an experienced 
bookkeeper. 

C. E. Watkins is chairman of the Ki- 
wanis Club committee which administers 
to the shop, and Dr. F. Kincaid is med- 
ical director. The placement committee 
which considers the applications and 
discharges of all patients is under the 
chairmanship of Magistrate Henry C. 
Hall, and Frank Jordan is chairman of 


the Finance Committee. 


NO HOODLUMS 

AT POMONA, CALIF. 
Pomona’s student court 

years ago through the efforts of the 


started two 


Pomona club and its success is due to 
the cooperation of the city and to the 


have been handled 


and the pledges 

have never been 

violated. 
Although com- 


pe sed of students, 
the 


tions 


court func- 
the vear 
That it 


lessened 


around. 
has de- 
linquency in Po- 
mona is an estab- 
fact: 
have been 
in the nature of a 


lished Sen- 


tences 


reduction in privi- 
leges. Students 
have been ordered 
to return home di- 
rectly from school 
and remain at 

home each day over a_ specific time, 
others have been instructed not to leave 
their homes in the evening except when 
their while 


accompanied by parents 





Pomona, California's Student Court is helping to rehabilitate young offenders. 


The court has proven 


its value as an influence to reduce juvenile delinquency in the city. 





Syracuse, New York, Kiwanians vs. 4-H club members in a competitive quiz. 


fact that the plans were worked out on 
a solid conservative foundation. 

The court consists of five carefully 
selected students of the high school and 
junior college with a chairman who pre- 
sides as judge. In the presence of the 
parents, charges against the offender are 
presented, and after the arguments, all 
retire leaving the court to continue the 


case. During the two years, 150 cases 


Left to right: Kiwanians 
Walter Stillman, Edward Gieselman, LeRoy Bowman; Bert Osborn; Oliver Morey; Bill Rothrum, master 
of ceremonies; and members of 4-H club. 


others were given sentences of reading 
and work to pay for property damages. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.. 
TILLERS OF THE SOIL 

Over 500 boys and girls representing 
83 4-H clubs in Onondaga County were 
present at the annual achievement day 
program for 4-H clubs of the county 
sponsored by the Syracuse club as part 
of its agricultural committee activities. 


Members of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
joint meeting with the Providence club. 
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flew to Providence, Rhode Island, for a 


The highlight of the day’s program 
was a quiz between 4-H club members 
and Kiwanians by William Rothrum of 
Station WSYR. After the 
model airplanes built by members of the 


program, 


Syracuse Model Airplane club were on 
display. During the afternoon the 4-H 
representatives were guests at the Syra- 
cuse Central Vocational High School 
football game. 

Awards were given for leadership, 
general achievement and in forestry, 
poultry, swine, dairy, garden, beef, foods 
and clothing. 

The club has been actively interested 
in 4-H club work for several years. Many 
members of the club have assumed the 
personal sponsorship of individual 4-H 
club members and have maintained close 


personal contact with them. 


CARMI, ILL., 
MAVE CORN DAY 

Pioneer history came to life in review 
in Carmi the 
annual 


when Kiwanis Club cli- 


maxed its Corn Day with a 
parade depicting White County early 


settlers’ lite and background. 





The Marysville, Kansas, club drew a crowd to sale 


Kiwanian W. F. 
Proceeds were 


by a man-on-the-street broadcast. 
Watson (right) being interviewed. 
for welfare fund. 








The parade committee arranged to WHAT OF THE FUTURE 
iave all floats created with historical SAYS EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
themes, as it was the 125th anniversary A project which has been occupying 
of Carmi’s founding. the thoughts and time of the members 


Six bands marched in the parade of the East Chicago club is_ the 
after giving concerts in the afternoon. “Guidance for Youth.” The work had 


s sent bands from Burnt Prairie, its beginning in 1940. 
infield, Crossville, Gravill, Norris City A study and survey of new employees, 


School 
and Carmi. many of them the youth from the high 

Cooperation of civic organizations in schools and colleges of the community 
the city and from other surrounding were made. From this survey came the 
towns made it a successful Corn Day proposal that the Kiwanis Club in co- 
Parade. operation with the Lions Club, sponsor 

Jimmy James, Verne, Lee and Mary a movement to take the boys of the 
and Uncle Tom Corwine from Radio class of 1940 and guide their thoughts, 
Station WLS were guests. activities and ambitions. 


KIWANIANS HELP BUILD A PAGEANT 


By Graham Berry 
DIRECTOR, PASADENA CITY NEWS BUREAU 


IWANIS _Interna- 
tional is carrying 
its motto, ‘‘We 

Build,” into the 1942 Tour- 
nament of Roses in Pasa- 
dena, taking a more active 
part than ever in the great 
January 1 floral pageant. 
Kiwanians are chairmen 
of six of 22 committees of 
the Tournament of Roses 
Association, which annual- 
ly produces the event. Two 
more Kiwanians are mem- 
bers of the all-important 
executive committee (in- 
cluding C. Elmer Ander- 
son, who is not in the ac- 
companying pictures). 
In addition, this year 
the first time Ki- 


. . 

r ~ marks 
THE AME RIC wanis International has en- 
iN FLOWERS = tered a float. In the past 


the Pasadena Kiwanis club 
has entered them. 

“The Americas in Fiowers,"’ theme of the 1942 Tournament of Roses A highlight, of course, in 
in Pasadena, is depicted here by a group of ten Kiwanians. The 
men are surrounding the flowered map of the Western Hemisphere, 
which was used in the theme announcement of the pageant. All the year will be the presence in 
Kiwanians in the picture, and more too, are active on committees of 
the Tournament of Roses Association, which annually produces the ‘ : é meee 
outstanding floral pageant in the United States. President Charles S. Don- 

Reading clockwise and starting with the man whose arm crosses ley, who will attend the 
behind and just above the Panama Canal are Bailey W. Howard, 
chairman of the photographic division; Cyril Bennett, chairman of 
the advisory committee; M. E. Stevens, chairman of the music com- tinguished guest, and who 
mittee; Ray Maple, assistant manager of the Tournament of Roses 
Association; President John S$. Davidson of the Pasadena Kiwanis . : : : 
Club, member of the parade committee; Dr. J. Tyler Parker, Jr., will conference in Pasa- 
chairman of the Tournament of Roses entries committee; William dena with international 
Dunkerley, executive secretary and manager of the Tournament of 
Roses Association; Frank M. Brooks, member of the executive com- 
mittee: Drummond J. McCunn, chairman of judging, and C. W. clubs. 

Norris, chairman of the information and communications committee Annually the Pasadena 


(To clarify identifications, Mr. Norris’ chin in the photo appears to S < 
be resting on Mr, Bennett's head.) Kiwanis club sponsors the 





Kiwanis participation this 


Pasadena ot International 


New Year events as a dis- 


will participate in a good 


presidents of other service 
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famous Kickoff Luncheon, attended by 
1800 men, including top sports writers 
of the nation and many prominent foot- 
ball coaches. The event, scheduled this 
year for December 30, as usual will be 
broadcast over the national networks. 

An outstanding sidelight of Pasadena’s 
New Year festivities and another na- 
tionally known event is the Mile of 
Christmas Trees in adjoining Altadena, 
sponsored by the Altadena and Pasadena 
Kiwanis clubs. Seen yearly by some 
260,000 people, the huge deodars are 
illuminated by 10,000 colored lights, 
festooned on the trees, between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Eves. 


SAN FRANCISCO & OAKLAND, 
CALIF., COME OF AGE 

The “Coming of Age” party was 
celebrated by the joint memberships of 
the San Francisco and Oakland clubs 
at a luncheon meeting. The luncheon 
honored the charter members of both 
clubs who were present at the installa- 
tion ceremonies on June 23, 1920. 

Chairman J. Hunter Clark, present 
member of the Oakland club and a 
former member of the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles clubs, prepared a very 
fine program. Speakers included the first 
presidents of the Oakland and San 
Francisco clubs. Entertainment  con- 
sisted of music and stunts by All- 
Kiwanis Musical Organizations. Pre- 
ceding the luncheon the Oakland club 
were hosts at a reception and a golf 
tournament. 

Kiwanian A. L. Scott was chairman 
of the San Francisco club’s Twenty- 
first Birthday Party Committee and 
escorted the San Francisco Caravan to 
the East Bay for the luncheon. 


GREENWOOD, MISS., 
SEEKS TO SERVE 

Thomas F. Flowers, chairman of the 
Attendance Committee of the Green- 
wood club having charge of the weekly 
attendance award, announced that the 
club had adopted a plan which might 
be of interest to other clubs. 

The club has been giving an award 
to the member for his attendance, but 
the member is now required to write a 
letter to a Greenwood boy in some 
branch of the service, and send him the 
award. 

This method has created a great deal 
of interest and some letters received 
from the mothers are very interesting. 
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DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


Alabama 

On October 12, 13 and 14, the Ala- 
bama District held its Twenty-third An- 
nual Convention in Huntsville. District 
Governor Leon A. Sparks presided. In- 
ternational Trustee Charles S. Dudley, 
official and wife of 
Dallas, were among the distinguished 


representative, 
guests present. Congressman John J. 
Sparkman was toastmaster and Con- 
gressman Joe Starnes made the principal 
address. President Preston Geron, 
Huntsville, welcomed the guests stating 
that it was the third time that Hunts- 
ville had been given the honor of play- 
ing host to the Kiwanis Convention. 

There were social affairs and enter- 
tainment. A memorial service for Past 
Governor James A. Anderson was con- 
President Jack P. Mont- 
gomery of the Tuscaloosa club. Tele- 
grams were read from International 
President Charles S. Donley and from 
many district governors. 

The following Kiwanians were named 
to serve as district officers for 1942: 
Governor, A. Key Foster, Birmingham; 
Lieutenant Governors, Division I, Ken- 
neth E. Thomas, Huntsville; Division 
II, Albert M. Shaw, Carbon Hill; Divi- 
sion III, Edwin Fontaine Warren, Ope- 
lika; Division IV, H. G. Clark, Clayton. 


ducted by 


Capital 


Problems connected with America’s 
position in present critical world affairs 
formed the theme of the Capital Dis- 
trict Convention held in Washington, 
D.C., October 9-11. 
held in the Mayflower Hotel with a 
registration of 492 Kiwanians and 333 
ladies. District Governor Harry B. King 


The sessions were 


presided at all the sessions. 

At the Fellowship luncheon a thrilling 
address, “Kiwanis in a Changing 
World,” was delivered by Past Interna- 
tional President Joshua L. Johns, Con- 
gressman from Wisconsin. Other speak- 
ers were Floyd B. Odlum, director of 
Contract Distribution Division O.P.M., 
Congressman Frank Buck of California, 
Joseph C. Rovensky, chairman, Com- 
mercial and Financial Division O.E.M., 
Senior Vice President, Chase National 
Bank of New York and William Cour- 
tenay, British aviator and journalist. 

The addresses of International Trus- 
tee James P. Gallagher, official represen- 
tative, Newton, Massachusetts, Governor 
Harry B. King and the seven Lieutenant 
Governors were packed with Kiwanis 
inspiration. The report of District Sec- 
Frank B. Walters 
district to be in excellent condition. 

Delightful 
were provided by the host club under 
the chairmanship of Vice President 
Martin Wiegand, including 
ing trips to many of Washington’s show 
places. 


retary showed the 


entertainment features 


sightsee- 


Next year’s convention will be held in 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
Officers for 1942 
Waitman F. Zinn, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Lieutenant Governors, Division I, Leslie 
Coblentz, Frederick, Maryland; Di- 
vision II, Clifton Titus, Bassett, Vir- 
ginia; Division III, Hugh Rhyne, Mar- 
ion, Ve ex A. 
Rountree, Hampton, Virginia; Division 
V, H. C. Peck, Lexington, Virginia; 
Division VI, W. Y. Kitchin, Annapolis, 
Maryland; Division VII, J. J. Parsons, 


are: Governor, 


Virginia; Division 
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Lieutenant Governor T. Frank Jones presents cup to 

Goldsboro, North Carolina, for best display at the 

Carolinas District Convention, at Myrtle Beach, 

South Carolina. Ray Armstrong, the speaker, is 
seated. 


Seaford, Delaware. Secretary, Frank B. 
Walters, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Florida 

A record breaking attendance, an out 
standing program, abundant entertain- 
ment and hospitality extended by Or- 
the 
Convention 


lando, Florida, Kiwanians marked 
Twenty-Fourth Annual 
from October 12-14. 

Highlights of the session included ad- 
dresses by Governor Spessard Holland 
and U.S. Senator Claude Pepper. Roe 
Fulkerson, editorial writer for The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, was one of the principal 
speakers. 

President Bryan C. Hanks, Miami, 
the the Miami 
group for most outstanding work for un- 


received cup awarded 


derprivileged children this past year 
from District Governor Frank Wright 
who presided. President Hanks is also 
president of the Dade County Defense 
Council. 

There was a golf tournament and a 
bridge luncheon for the ladies in honor 
of Mrs. Pepper. 


The 1942 convention is to be held at 





A good time was had by all who attended the Capital District Convention at Washington, D.C. The speakers’ table is in the background. 








District Governor Frank Wright, Gainesville, Florida 


(left), congratulates Governor-elect Fount H. Rion, 


Palatka. 
Nii imi, Florida 
lhe new officers are: Governor, Fount 
H. Rio Palatka: Lieutenant Gover- 


ion I, R. Allen Willis, Mari 


nna; Division Il, Charles Helfenstein, 
Live Oak; Division III, F. Charles 
Usina, St \ugustine; Division IV, 
Charles L. Herring, Sarasota; Division 
V, Herbert W. Barnum, Winter Park; 
Division VI, L. C. Crofton, Titusville; 


Division VII, T. D. Haves, Lake Wales; 


Division VIII, Herb S. Sawyer, Miami. 


Georgia 
If evidence was needed of the mount- 


} 


inv tide of Kiwanis enthusiasm in the 


(seorgia District, it was provided at the 


convention at Savannah, October 5-7, 


with a record breaking attendance of 


Niwanians, present. 


friends and guests 


his was particularly true of the open 


ession Sunday evening at the High 


a, es 
t 
; 








Part of crowd which attended District Convention of the Alabama District at Huntsville, Alabama. 


School Auditorium when over 1500 per- 
sons were in attendance. 
The 


Governor's Ball were very well planned. 


social events crowned by the 
Special attention was given to the ladies 
the 


breakfast a southern negro mammy sang 


who were guests. During ladies 


spirituals and negro folk songs while a 
darkies 


mamuny style distributed favors. 


group of dressed in negro 
Kiwanians named to serve as officers 
1942 are: 
Kennedy, Augusta; Lieutenant 
Division I, Alvan O. Sloan, Cedar 

Division II, L. M. Bradford, 
Manchester ; Division III, Tom Cordell, 


for Governor, F. Frederick 
Gover- 
nors, 


town; 


' a 
¢ . v¢ 


> 
ee of 
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Tifton; Division IV, Rufus M. Sander- 
son, Jesup; Division V, W. R. Turner, 
Cordele; Division VI, J. R. Phillips, Jr., 
VII, Charles J. 
Thurmond, Gainesville; Division VIII, 
Robert H. Humphrey, Swainsboro; 
Division IX, W. M. Redman, Jackson. 
Secretary W. F. Law, Augusta; Treas- 
urer, G. Maynard Smith, Cairo. 


Louisville; Division 


Michigan 

The Michigan District has had big- 
ber conventions, but it never had a bet- 
ter one than its 24th, held at Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, October 5, 6 and 7. 


There were 759 registrations, 337 Ki- 





A scene at Governor's banquet during District Convention at Savannah, Georgia. 





wanians attended the regular Monday 
meeting of the Grand Rapids club, and 
539 Kiwanians and their ladies enjoyed 
the governor’s banquet. 

Interna- 
Barnes, 


Outstanding speakers were 
Frederick M. 


Jersey City, New Jersey, official repre- 


tional Trustees 
sentative and Ben Dean, Grand Rapids; 
Past Governor Hamilton Holt, Macon, 
Georgia; Immediate’ Past 
Marshall R. Reed, Detroit; Capt. Nor- 
man Rawson, Hamilton, Ontario; Archie 
McCrea, editor of the Muskegon Chron- 
icle ; Charles Andpach, president of Cen- 


Governor 


tral State Teachers’ College. 
District Governor Bert R. Parrish did 
a grand job as presiding officer and Dis- 
trict Secretary Forney W. Clement as 
usual backed the governor in every way. 
Walter G. Fenton, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Music Committee did a fine job as 
song leader and the guests were royally 
entertained by Mrs. Ralph J. White. 
Under the leadership of George F. 
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Tough, general convention chairman, the 
Grand Rapids club functioned marvel- 
ously as the perfect host to a most suc- 
cessful convention, 

The convention city for 1942 is Sag- 
inaw. 

New officers are: Governor, Archie J. 
Mayotte, Jackson; Lieutenant Govern- 
ors, Division I, Walter J. L. 
troit; Frank 
Paw Paw; Division III, Henry Mas- 
selink, Holland; Division IV, G. L. 
Heatley, Midland; Division V, Wilbur 
Grommon, Hillsdale; Division VI, Har- 


Ray, De- 


Division II, Thompson, 


old Langworthy, Wayne; Division VII, 
Arthur Neiper, Riverside, Detroit; Di- 
vision VIII, Ernest Isaacsen, Traverse 


City; Division IX, Charles A. Bye, 
Sault Ste. Marie; Division X, Rev. 
Father George Cairns, Monroe. Secre- 


tary, Forney W. Clement, Ann Arbor. 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 

The Twenty-second Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District Convention was held 
in Excelsior Springs, Missouri, Octo- 
ber 5-8 with 1500 Kiwanians and guests 
District Hu- 
bert L. Minton, Conway, Arkansas, pre- 


in attendance. Governor 
sided at all the sessions. 
International Trustee David H. Elton, 
official representative, Lethbridge, Al- 
Vice 


Charles B. Holman, St. Louis, and sev- 


berta, International President 
eral district officers joined in expressing 
appreciation to Excelsior Springs, the 
host club, for ‘one of the most successful 
conventions of the district.” 

The convention city for 1942 is Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 

Newly elected officers for the coming 
Paul H. White, 
Wichita, Kansas; Lieutenant Governors, 
Division I, Albert M. Menzi, St. Louis; 
Division II, Floyd A. Yale, Independ- 
ence; Division III, William J. Hunt, 
Springfield; Division IV, A. C. Steven- 
son, Independence; Division V, Walter 
Schrimpf, Leavenworth; Division VI, 
Paul Ross, Newton; Division VII, Fred 
Moore, Pine Bluff; Division VIII, Ed 
Trowbridge, Columbia; Division IX, J. 
J. Montfort, Batesville; Division X, M. 
C. Schrader, Garden City; Division XI, 
Baker, 
XII, Homer Miles, Doniphan; Division 
XIII, Victor Stephens, Chillicothe; 
Division XIV, Wade Gibson, Palmyra. 


year are: Governor, 


Hartman Peabody; Division 


Nebraska-lowa 

Neighborly relations that exist be- 
the United States 
were stressed throughout the convention 
of the Nebraska-lowa District at Fre- 


tween and Canada 


October 16-18. 


totaled 558 making this the third largest 


mont, Registrations 
district convention in recent years. 
This was emphasized by the presence 
Mrs. 
sritish 


of International Trustee and 
George McCuish of Vancouver, 
Columbia, official representatives. 
District Governor Ralph Swanson had 
selected as the slogan for the year “Ki- 
wanis Fortifies Democracy.” This theme 
was featured at the keynote banquet 
which opened the convention. A huge 
replica in plastic of the Harding Me- 


morial Peace tablet was unveiled with 
impressive ceremony. In the center of 
Bell and upon 
De- 


The idea was conceived by 


the model was a Liberty 
it the 
mocracy.” 
Past District Governor and Mrs. Glenn 


words ‘Kiwanis Fortifies 


R. Cavanaugh of Omaha. 

Another innovation at the governor’s 
banquet was the presentation of a caval- 
cade depicting activities and objectives 
More 100 
pupils and students of Midland College 


of the district. than school 
participated in this huge pageant. 
Nothing was left undone by any of 
the committees in charge and the enter- 
and Kweens 


tainment of Kiwanians 


throughout was hospitality personified. 
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New officers for 1942 are: Governor, 


Duane E. Dewel, Algona, Iowa; Lieu 


tenant Governors, Division I, Russell M. 
Gilbert 


Ames; Division II, 


Green, Fort Dodge; Division III, 


Vifquain, 
Otto 
} IV, 
G. Edward Harvey, Missouri Valley; 
Division V, 
Division VI, John D. Rice, Superior ; 
VII, Wilbur S. Aten, Hold- 
Secretary-Treasurer, B. L. Hol- 
ton, Waterloo. 


|. Reimers, Rock Rapids; Division 


John G. Hansen, Fremont; 


Division 


rege. 


New England 

Poland Spring, Maine, with its beau- 
tiful setting was the scene of the Twenty- 
Third Convention of the New England 
District, held September 18, 19, 20. Per- 
fect weather marked the occasion adding 
greatly to the program of sports, which 
supplemented the business sessions. 

The 


presided over by District Governor Rob- 


various business sessions were 
ert D. Pryde. Among the honored guests 
were International President Charles S. 
Donley, official representative, and In- 


ternational Trustee James P. Gallagher. 


Immediate Past Governor Fred C 
Mitchell served as toastmaster. The 
highlight of the program was a Ki- 


wanis ‘Information Please’ Forum. 








A replica in plastic of the Harding Memorial Peace tablet was unveiled with ceremony during the 
Nebraska-lowa District Convention at Fremont, Nebraska. 





official represen- 
Bluefield, 
Virginia; 
Past 
Governor Hugh 


N. Caldwell, Cald- 


tative, 
West 


Immediate 


well; and lieu- 
tenant governors 


from the district. 
After the vari- 
ous lieutenant gov- 


ernors submitted 

the reports of 

International Trustee David H. Elton, Lethbridge, Alberta, congratulates Gover- uate divisions In 
nor-elect Paul H. White, Wichita, Kansas, of Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District. . . vis ” i 
Governor Hubert L. Minton (left) and International Vice-President Charles B. ternational Trus- 
Holman, West End, St. Louis, look on. tee Huffard di- 

rected a series of 

Past International Trustee Ernest F. questions to each in turn and commented 


McGregor acted as the interrogator with 
International President Donley serving 
as umpire and amplifier of points on 
I lack of 


here information. 
Phere was a brief memorial service for 


which t was 
New England Kiwanians conducted by 
William E. Bil- 
lingham. The final event on the program 
Mardi-Gras Ball 


which was featured by a mock pageant. 


Lieutenant Governor 


was a Masquerade 
lor the ladies, various sports events had 
he en art anved 

foo much credit cannot be given to 
Committee composed 


the Convention 


chiefly of members of the New Haven, 
Connecticut, club, with Harold F. Wood- 
cock as chairman, for the excellent pro- 
gram they had arranged. 
District Officers for 1942 
Robert H. Gremley, Auburn- 


include : 
(,overnor, 
Lewiston, Maine; Lieutenant Governors, 
Division |, William A. Elrick, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Division II, Albert C. 
Lodge, Greenfield; Division III, W. Al- 
Lotz, Worcester, [os 
Arthur W. Pinkham, Taunton; Division 
V, Ernest C. Nickerson, Jamaica Plain; 
VI, Alfred <A. Sartorelli, 
Chelsea, Massachusetts; Division VII, 
M. M New 
Hampshire; Division VIII, Charles J. 
Westbrook, Maine; Division 
IX, Merlon A. Webber, Pittsfield, 
Maine ; X, E. Lloyd McKee, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont; Division XI, 
Frank E. Holt, Whitman, Massachu- 
setts; Division XII, Arthur L. May, 
Providence, Rhode Island; Division 
XIII, H. Nelson, Darien, Connecticut. 


bert Division 


Division 


Chandler, Manchester, 


Bouffard, 


Division 


ttah-Idaho 

The Twenty-Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Utah-Idaho District was held 
at Provo, August 3-5. All sessions were 
District 
Jacob Coleman of Provo. 
honored guests were J. Hudson Huffard, 


presided over by Governor 


Among the 


The 


were 


on the record of the various clubs. 


social events and entertainment 


well planned. 
The new officers are Governor, Wil- 
lard S. 


Pocatello; Lieutenant 


Be wen, 
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West Virginia 
Setting what is perhaps an all time 
high for convention entertainment and 
inspiring program of Kiwanis in action, 
the Twenty-Second Annual Convention 
of the West Virginia District at Hunt- 
ington, closed with an address on ‘The 
Condition of the Nation’s Manufactur- 
ing Resources,” by Dr. Allan Stockdale. 
The program high lights included fine 
music and social events besides the busi- 
ness sessions, presided over by District 
Governor George W. Bryson. Morgan- 
town was chosen the convention city for 
1942. 
International Vice-President Charles 
Holman, St. Louis, official representa- 
tive, summed up the convention as one 
of the best he had ever attended and 
comparable to International conventions. 
The new officers are: Governor, 
Henry R. McDonald, Charles Town; 
W. 


Lieutenant Governors, Division I, 





On the lawn at the Prince Arthur Hotel following luncheon of Western Canada District 


Convention at 


Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario. 


Governors, Division I, John E. 


Division 


Wilbur S. Hill, Twin Falls; 


IV, Larry Brainard, Payette. 


~— “S 


rer 


Booth, 
Spanish Fork; Division II, Verner O. 
Hewlett, Salt Lake City; Division III, 





Jack Thomas, Wheeling; Division II, 
Earl B. Smith, Fairmont; Division III, 
Charles T. Wieler, Huntington; Divi- 
sion IV, I. J. Powell, Northfork; Divi- 
sion V, Preston Hopper, Martinsburg. 


Presentation of Kiwanis peace plaque to Niagara Falls Bridge Commission during District Convention 


at Niagara Falls, New York. 


Left of plaque: District Governor C. C, Koester, Batavia; right, repre- 


sentative of Bridge Commission. 
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Who’s Who In Kiwanis 





Clinton S. Harley, former Interna- 
tional vice president and a member of 
the University, Seattle, Washington, 
club, has been appointed chairman of 
the Planning Commission for King 
County, Washington. This is a position 
which will prove of great importance in 
the future development of Seattle and 
King County. 


Kiwanian Thomas C. Wilson, a mem- 
ber at Columbus, Ohio, has been re- 
elected president of the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Kiwanian Andrew Mikita, former 
member at Effingham, Illinois, has been 
appointed head of the music department 
at Arkansas State Teachers’ College 
and is now a member of the Conway, 


Arkansas, club. 


W. M. 
at Greenwood, Mississippi, 
named president of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; H. E. “Hawk” Burnett of 
the same club has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Hotel Associa- 
tion; and Kiwanian Sid F. Davis has 
been awarded a safety drive award and 


Whittington, Jr., a member 


has been 


a pin for being among the employees of 
his company who have served for twenty 
years without an automobile accident. 


Kiwanian Hugh E. Nesbitt of the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, club has been elected to 
the board of directors of Ohio State 
University. 


Dr. Walker Morledge, a member of 
the Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, club, was 
appointed state medical adviser for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 


Albert Earley, secretary of the 
Georgetown, Delaware, club, has been 
admitted to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which 
consists of preeminent scientists in 
seventy-six countries. 


At the fifty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Accountants 
held in Detroit, George S. Olive, a mem- 
ber of the Indianapolis, Indiana, club, 
was elected a vice president. Murray 
H. Morris of the same club has been 
elevated to the 33rd the 
Scottish Rite’s supreme The 
ceremony was in Chicago where the 


degree of 


council. 


governing body of the Rite’s Northern 
Masonic Jurisdiction was in session. 
Cecil A. Saddoris of the Denison, 
Iowa, club, was elected president of the 
Iowa Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Dr. Lewis P. Bolander of the Van 
Nuys, California, club, has been made 
chairman of the Valley Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Harry L. member at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was feted by 
over three hundred persons, including 
Kiwanians, at a testimonial dinner dance. 
Kiwanian Dillinger was elected Supreme 
Tali Cedar of the Supreme Forest of 
the United States. The affair was spon- 
sored by Bethlehem Forest No. 61 of 
which he is a past officer and charter 
member. 


Dillinger, a 


John A. Lester, a past president of the 
Richmond, Missouri, club, is president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Arthur L. Egge, a member at Hibbing, 
Minnesota, was honored at the eighth 
annual Elks’ Honor Night. The Elks 
lodge sponsored a testimonial dinner for 
Kiwanian Egge, at which more than two 
hundred and fifty friends gathered. 


R. Cleve Haynes of Hinton, West 
Virginia, has been elected mayor and 
Irvin S. Maddy, who is now in military 
service, has been elected to the West 
Virginia Legislature. 


Kiwanian Frank Meisner of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, has been elected 
president of the local Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


At Fostoria, Ohio, Kiwanian Clifford 
B. Shuman is mayor, Kiwanian H. A. 
DeVore is health and 
Kiwanian E. A. Doe is fire chief. 


commissioner, 


Kiwanian Willis Smith of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, has been elected presi- 
the Association 


of Insurance Counsels. 


dent of International 


R. L. Bethea, charter member of the 
Louisville, Georgia, ‘club and its first 
president, (his son is 1941 president) 
is now serving his twenty-eighth con- 


secutive term as mayor. 


Kiwanian Frederick O. Ejichelberger 
has just completed twenty years of serv- 
ice as city manager of Dayton, Ohio. 


Kiwanian Bland E. Ballard of the 
3ristol, Tennessee, club has been re- 
appointed city clerk and auditor for 


Bristol, Virginia, and Peterson A, 
Goodwyn, secretary of the same club, 
has been reappointed city manager. 
President Roosevelt has appointed 
Thomas J. Watson, member of the New 
York City Club, to act as chairman of 
the National Council for Art Week. 


The new president of the California 
School Ki- 
wanian Eugene Tincher of Long Beach, 


Trustees’ Association is 
California. 


i fom ¥ 


Ashland, Kentucky, club, is state com- 


Norris, past president of the 


mander of the American Legion. 








Herman A. Buckner, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Taft, California, club, has 
been appointed by Warden Clinton T. 
Duffy to serve as Educational Director 
State 
Kiwanian 


of California Prison at San 


Quentin. Buckner did an 
excellent job at Taft when he initiated 
the “vocational day” at the Taft Union 
High School and Junior College. 
Fisher the 
been ° 


president of 
club, 


Muldrow, 
Oklahoma, 
chosen president of the University of 


Ardmore, has 


Oklahoma Association for the next year. 
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Kiwanis and National Defense 


f from page 581) 


What are we doing to try to increase the the story told,” explained Mr. Horton. 
upply of copper ? Major Reed Landis, whose father is 
» cts beliawinthnt meet be-wiaby the famous Judge Landis, told Kiwan- 
eee ae “ ijans that Hitler believes with all German 
disseminated. Kiwanians can adequate assets and energies behind a military 
ly and factually tell the people what 1s program he can build a war machine 
happening which will be invincible and able to 

“We shall not give Kiwanians any conquer the world. 
opinions. We will give facts and Ki- “Hitler has come uncomfortably close 
wanians can put those in speeches in to proving it,” Major Landis said. 
any form they like. | just want to get ‘Some persons question if we are in- 

asia ose 

- aG 
= . gucrion wren a 
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volved beyond a sentimental interest in 
the triumph of right over might plus a 
friendship for Britain and the under- 
dog. I believe, however, our nation is 
threatened by this world-wide struggle. 
[ believe a Hitler victory would result 
in a reduction of our scale of living 
below anything we dare imagine. 

“Defense against total war must be 
total defense. Germany cannot be de- 
feated with half-way measures. Every- 
thing which might contribute to pro- 
duction or morale is a military target 
and therefore we need civilian defense. 
This defense is the new fourth arm 
standing alongside the army, navy and 
air force. 

“Civilian defense has as its respon- 
sibility everything that is not directly 
related to the armed forces. We carry 
no guns, but on our shoulders rests all 
of the balance of the burden. 

“Kiwanians can tell the public the 
story of civilian defense. We want 
straight from the shoulder conversation 
so simple as to leave a real conviction 
of the facts. Kiwanians should work 
with both the state and local 
councils which are constantly receiving 
requests for speakers. I suggest working 
with these defense councils because in 
this way Kiwanians can best inform 
themselves as to local problems, both 
good and bad.” 

Kiwanians at the Council were given 
an opportunity to ask questions. “We 
are undertaking a new job and we must 
be certain and sure,” said President 
Donley. “I want to go on record before 
you that we are not going to undertake 
any propaganda campaign. If there are 
questions as to whether or not Kiwanis 
should do this job, right now is the time 
and place to ask them. There will be no 


defense 


information going to Kiwanis clubs un- 
less it is thoroughly scanned and written 
up in the best possible way with the best 
minds that we have.” 

Following a discussion period, the 83 
officials in attendance at the Council 
were in agreement that Kiwanis in the 
United States should undertake this 
patriotic program for national and civil- 
ian defense. 

Club presidents will soon receive a 
communication from President Donley. 
He will ask for a response from the most 
experienced speakers who are willing to 
study the information sent to them. 

“Our entire future depends upon the 
unity of our people,” says Mr. Donley. 
“Kiwanis clubs can help to create this 
unity in their comunities. I am certain 
that all Kiwanians will assume this new 
responsibility for bringing factual in- 
formation to the public. We must not 
hesitate and we cannot fail. Democracy 
is threatened by forces which would 
our democratic our 


destroy society, 


homes, our churches and our freedom.” 
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0. E. Peterson Appointed Secretary 


66 ENTLEMEN, I give you Pete 
Peterson.” 
With these words Interna- 


tional President Charles S. Donley ad- 
vised the members of the International 
Council at their meeting of Saturday, 
November 8, that the very important 
executive office of International Secre- 
tary of the organization had been filled. 
Mr. Peterson Fred. C. W. 
Parker, announcement of whose retire- 
ment was given to the members of the 
International Council year ago. 
Serving during this past year as acting 


Kimball 


succeeds 


one 
secretaries were George W. 
and Percy R. Monson. 

O. E. Peterson, who will always be 
known as “Pete,” comes to the secre- 
tary’s office with a fine record of Ki- 
wanis experience and achievement. 
3efore identifying himself officially with 
the general office organization in 1936, 
he was a member of the Lakeview and 
Hyde Park, Chicago, clubs and worked 
diligently with those groups. 

Pete Peterson received his education 
at Hamline University, St. Paul, Min- 
For six years he was in the 
personnel department of the United 
States Steel Corporation at St. Paul, 


nesota. 


Gary and Chicago. Before coming into 
the Office of 
national he had been executive secretary 
of the Chicago Y.M.C.A. for nine years, 
serving in charge of the Lincoln-Bel- 
mont and Hyde Park Departments. He 
is now on the board of the Hyde Park 
“oy 

In 1936 when a change of General 
Office personnel placed Merton S. Heiss 
in charge of The Kiwanis Magazine, 


General Kiwanis Inter- 


Mr. Peterson came into the organization 
and succeeded him as Convention Man- 
ager and under the system then in oper- 
ation was able to devote half of each year 
in the field under the direction of the 
This field 
convention 


Field Service Department. 
service, coupled with the 
work gave him a comprehensive and 
varied insight into Kiwanis affairs. He 
was manager of five successful conven- 
tions, Indianapolis, San Francisco, Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis and Atlanta. 

Secretary Pete lives at Crown Point, 
Indiana, with a lovely family consisting 
of his wife Maurine and two charming 
daughters, Jane 14 and Barbara 7. He is 
42 years old. 


He officially takes office January first. 


Christmas Comes to Madrid 
(From page 591) 


rumbles across a bridge, the visitor en- 
ters the main street of the town, with an 
ever growing feeling that this is a sacred 
journey he is making. On both 
of the street the Christmas lights glow 
Within each humble home 
is a Christmas scene. In front of each 
dwelling a lighted Christmas tree. No 
blaring radio tuned to a swing band 
beats on his ears, but only the soft carols 
of Christmas. No noisy hawker of 
souvenirs is here; no hot-dog stands; 
no barker peddling his wares. And the 
crowds that swarm the throughfare walk 


sides 


and beckon. 


with silent step. 

The visitor to the Madrid lights, ac- 
customed as he is to reach for a dollar 
to pay the freight, finds himself with 
an uneasy feeling that this thing will 
surely end up with a painful wrench to 
his bank roll. “Somewhere along the 
line,” he reasons, “a dollar sign will rear 
its head—it always does!” And only 
when his tail light whips around a bend 
leaving Madrid behind it does he realize 
assets still intact. For, 


his cash are 


amazing as it may seem, this show is 
FREE! 

This unusual state of affairs also runs 
through the whole village during the 
Christmas The the 
Madrid lights will do well to take along 
his own lunch, for he is pretty sure to 
need it before he turns his car toward 
home. Madrid boasts of a hotel, and a 
small restaurant where accommodations 


season. visitor to 


may be had, but these places can only 
take care of so many customers, and that 
is all. You might try buying a conces- 
sion along the main street where you 
could peddle hot coffee to customers at 
two-bits a shot. It gets pretty cold in 
those mountains when night falls down, 
and a little joint of this kind would be 
a mighty good investment if you could 
get it. But And 
can the Ladies Aid, for there are no con- 


you can’t! neither 


cessions for sale. The miners of Madrid 
are hosts to the world during Christmas 
time, and you are welcome to their 
Christmas party. 

Of course these men and women who 
have worked through the nights and 
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holidays to prepare this show of shows, 
do not try to hide their lights under a 
bushel. There are much, much too many 
lights ! 


will tell you about them just as long as 


They are proud of them, and 


you want to listen. But they make it 
pretty plain that they are not in the 
show business for profit. They want it 
distinctly understood that they are in 
the business of mining coal for their 
living, and can get along very well, thank 
you, without trying to cash in on their 
Christmas show. 

The miners of Madrid have not always 
followed the custom of decorating their 
village during the Christmas season. In 
fact the Madrid lights have only reached 
their present size through a process of 
growth from year to year. At first there 
Just 
like any other community some folks 


were only a few homes decorated. 


set up Christmas trees and some did not. 
Then some fifteen or sixteen years ago 
a few of the neighbors got their heads 
together and decided they would set up 
a few extra trappings for their Christ- 
mas holiday. Since they were a long 
way from any other town, they decided 
it would be nice to have a community 
Christmas tree, at which each child in 
Their first 


celebration worked so well, that a club 


town would receive a gift. 


was formed to take over the job the next 
year. Since they were all employees of 
the same company, they decided to call 
The 


event kept growing each year, and a 


their club The Employees’ Club. 


method of financing was found by which 
each man contributed a sum not to ex- 
ceed seventy-five cents per month, which 
was checked from their wages through 
the With the 
thus obtained, augmented by other funds 


company office. money 
obtained through community dances, the 
miners expanded their Christmas show, 
building bigger sets each year, with more 
lights, and every family in town adopted 
the practice of decorating their houses. 
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And the first thing they knew they found 
lights 


visitors from far off places during the 


their Christma were drawing 


(hristmas season. 

\s you can well believe the work of 
pre paring a spectacle of this kind runs 
into many man hours per month. Early 
in October the miners begin laying their 
plans, and start work on the project. 
From the Forest Service they secure 
truck load after truck load of evergreen 
tree The mountain sides swarm with 
men after hours, on Sundays and idle 
days Gigantic sets showing biblical 
cenes are designed, and assembled. It 
is no small task to drag materials for a 
huge display up the side of a mountain 
thickly grown with trees and brush, and 
blocks and tackles are frequently used, 
but the work goes on, and the lights are 
generally ready to turn on early in De- 
cember. 

\ll of the labor required for the prep- 
aration of the lights is donated by the 
miners with one exception. For the 
past two or three years Pierre Menager, 
an artist of Santa Fe, has been employed 
for two or three months to design and 
paint the scenes. His studio is a huge 
mine building, but much of his work is 
done in the open on account of the size 
of the sets he 1s building. 

If some private individual should de- 
cide he would like to duplicate the Ma- 
drid lights in order to turn an honest 
penny in these days when an _ honest 
penny is a scarce article, he would find 
his investment running into important 
money. 


bulbs 


from the small bulbs used on Christmas 


More than forty thousand light 


are used in the display, ranging 


trees, up to mammoth flood lights of 1500 
watts costing from five to twenty dollars 
each. The cost of power alone if pur- 
chased at commercial rates during the 
time the lights are lit, would run close 


to ten thousand dollars. Two car loads 


of 2 x 4 stringers, more than 34,000 feet 
of hard board, and seventy-five gallons 
of paint are about the yearly require- 
ments for the job. If the labor required 
to produce the show were paid for at 
anything like the regular rate, it would 
run into figures about the size of a new 
tax bill. 
the miners of Madrid now have in their 


And the estimated investment 


lights is close to fifty thousand dollars. 


The Madrid Employees’ Club does not 
confine its activities to the Christmas 
lights alone, but also enters into the 
business of making their camp a better 
place to live. In the past few years it 
has sponsored a new school building 
built of stone quarried in the nearby hills 
at a cost of about forty thousand dollars. 


The 4th of July finds the town whoop- 
ing it up with a mammoth celebration, 
winding up with a street dance, which is 
another activity of the club. 
not forgotten, and the children of Ma- 


Easter is 


drid come home from their community 
Easter Egg hunt, loaded down with 
Soft ball, tennis and 


baseball are on the club program, and 


hard-boiled eggs. 


the athletic field where these contests 
are held is spacious and well cared for. 

3ut the Christmas lights are the one 
big event of the vear for Madrid and 
Club. Then it is that 
Madrid opens wide its doors in welcome 


the Employees’ 
to the visitor from far or near. Then it 
is that the sleeping hills wake to life, 
and echo with the soft music of carols 
that leave the evelids wet. And the 
big, rich business man who flew from 
New York with his beautiful daughter, 
and obtained a private showing without 
any cost, can come again this year if he 
He will find the lights still 
burn in all their splendor. And he will 
find too that the Madrid Christmas 


Lights is still the one unique show in 


wants to. 


America with no price tag on it. 


[t°s The Holly Days 


(From page 578) 


Up in Scott County, Minnesota, if you 
chop a hole in the ice on December 25, 
it would be possible to fish in “Christ- 
mas Lake.” 
the United States named “Christmas.” 


And there are five towns in 


There is a Christmas in Gila County, 
\rizona; in Orange County, Florida; 
County, Kentucky; in 
Mississippi; and in 


in Lawrence 
Bolivar County, 


Roane County, Tennessee. And of course 


there is Santa Claus, Indiana. 
Anyone should know that if you quar- 
rel or are cross on Christmas day, things 


will go wrong for the whole coming 
vear. So let’s give everyone a break. 
Even that strange religious sect, the 
Shakers, thaw out on Christmas. They 
break down and allow their womenfolk 
to eat at the same table with them! 
Yes sir, boys, the rest of the year the gal 
friends don’t get that privilege. At sun- 
set on Christmas day the Shakers march 
to the community house and dinner is 
served at a long table. Men sit on one 
side, women on the other. After the 
meal, they rise and sing—still at the 
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table—marking time with their hands 
and feet until finally their bodies begin 
to sway from side to side in the peculiar 
manner that has given this sect the name 
of “Shakers.” For the next 364 days the 
male members dine in peace! Well, just 
think of the fun you could have with 
some nice juicy corn on the cob, in sea- 
son, or a few yards of spaghetti! Maybe 
those Shakers have something there. 
Seems to me that after-dinner setting- 
up exercise would be a good way to 
settle the turkey, too—if a fellow could 
stand up. 

Be sure that the mistletoe you buy 
has plenty of berries on it. The Nor- 
wegians will tell you that the osculatory 
prerogatives that go with it come from 
the fact that mistletoe, in the language 
of flowers, means “give me a kiss.” 
After you buss the gal, you’re supposed 
to pluck a berry and hand it to the for- 
tunate and delighted victim! According 
to Hoyle, when the berries are all gone, 
you can’t do any more business with that 
batch of mistletoe. 

Mistletoe is a parasitical shrub which 
grows on various trees such as the pear, 
apple, willow, thorn, maple, poplar, 
locust, oak, and many others, in prac- 
tically all parts of the world. The most 
common variety used for wreaths and 
decorations in America is known bo- 
tanically as phodendron flavescens. From 
time immemorial the mistletoe has been 
the object of superstitious veneration in 
In ancient England the plant 
was sacred with the Druid priests. They 
collected only that which grew on the 
oak tree, and it is said they cut it from 


Europe. 


the boughs of the oak with a golden — 


sickle which was used for no other pur- 
forthwith distributed 
amongst the people, who were supposed 


pose. It was 


to show their appreciation by giving the 
priests gifts. The mistletoe was then 
hung over their doors and it was thought 
only happiness could pass under that 
branch. This is another suggested origin 
of the kissing racket. 

The mistletoe was also supposed to 
have great healing powers, particularly 
called 





for “falling disease’—as they 
epilepsy. This deduction was evidently 
drawn from the fact that since the plant 
was rooted on the branch of a tree high 
above the earth and never fell, it seemed 
logical that a person subject to epilepsy 
would not fall down in a fit so long as 
he carried a piece of mistletoe in his 
pocket or a pint of mistletoe tea in his 
stomach. Quaint, eh? 

Even in the folklore of modern Eu- 


(Turn to page 622 
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THE QUESTION BOX 








Q. Supposing a member during a cer- 
tain given period attended every luncheon 
and in addition to attending his own 
luncheons he made two of the downtown 
clubs. Next month he expects to leave the 
city. Is it fair and just for us to take it 
as a loss in our attendance because of his 
absence of two meetings or is it proper 
for us to count him as having made up 
his missed luncheons. Do we have any 
rule that compels a member to make up 
his attendance within a certain number 
of days from date of the missed luncheon? 
—(Chairman) 


A. Are you not somewhat placing 
a premium on the club’s record as 
against the worth and value of the 
individual member when he is able to 
be present, in asking your question? 
The rules governing attendance in Ki- 
wanis are based upon the contribution 
one makes to the meeting in fellow- 
ship and service. When a member at- 
tends, he is entitled to credit. If he 
cannot attend, then, no credit. How- 
ever, the official rules prepared by the 
International Committee on Attend- 
ance enable him to secure credit for 
the missed meeting by attending the 
meeting of some other Kiwanis club 
on the day of his club’s meeting or 
during the time between the regular 
weekly meeting of his club immedi- 
ately preceding or following the meet- 
ing from which he was absent. The 
value of this ruling is that it enables 
one to secure credit by anticipating 


one’s absence. 


Q. In the matter of elections. Two 
names were brought up for vice president. 
Someone questioned the procedure. Should 
a club of 32 members have two vice presi- 
dents ?—(Secretary) 


A. Generally speaking, it would 
seem that one vice-president would 
maintain a more even balance between 
officers and members in a club with a 
clubs with 

Standard 
Form for Club By-Laws permits the 


membership of 32. In 
larger memberships, the 


election of two vice-presidents. 
“ss 


Q. We have three members who be- 
cause of their connections in the Defense 
program are finding it very difficult to 
keep up with attendance. They want to 
remain in the club. We also have one 





Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


member who for years has had an almost 
perfect attendance. Now he is ill and 
only able to attend on rare occasions. Can 
these men be placed in the privileged 
membership class, even though they have 
not been in the club for ten years ?—(Sec- 
retary) 


A. In regard to the three members 
mentioned, it is within the power of 
your directors to grant them an ex- 
tended leave of absence which when 
granted will protect their membership 
but will not entitle them to credit for 
attendance unless they are able to 
meet with their club or some other 
Kiwanis club within the specified time. 
Unless their membership extends ten 
years or more, they are not entitled to 
privileged membership. 

The very fact that the member is 
chronically ill and unable to attend 
the club meetings except on rare occa- 
sions makes it probable that he has 
If such 
be the case, then he is eligible for 
privileged Otherwise, 
the Board should grant him a leave 
of absence. 


retired from active business. 


membership. 


Kiwanis does not aim to penalize its 
members due to conditions outside 
their control. 


Q. In regard to the grouping of club 
committees into four major divisions will 
you advise me if this is an optional matter 
insofar as the individual club is concerned 
or whether in the future we should dis- 
pense with the sixteen or more committees 
and combine these committees into the 
four groups ?—(Secretary) 


A. All clubs are requested to amend 
their by-laws to conform with the 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws. 
Article VIII of the Standard Form 
provide for the 
under the 
four major divisions by the Interna- 


was amended to 
grouping of committees 
tional Board of Trustees at their meet- 
ing on February 21-22, 1941. 

However, in revising your club’s 
by-laws to conform with the change, 
you need not dispense with any one 
of the individual committees. The 
change simply groups those commit- 
tees with common interest and for the 
purpose of more thoroughly corre- 
lating their activities. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 18-24 
* 
U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 26-May 2 


* 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 14-18 
* 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 4 
* 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 


(For United States Clubs) 
September 13-19 
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Even if you are in San Diego, California, Browns- 
ville, Texas, or Miami, Florida, the snow covered 
conifer shown on the front cover means Christmas. 
From the misty records of the past the ever- 
green tree has been a part of the scheme of 
Christmas decorations. It is a comforting thought 
these days and times to realize too that of the 
hundreds of thousands of trees cut and sold 
nearly all of them are marketed under governmental 
supervision and that rules of conservation are 
obeyed to the limit. While there are more gadgets 
for tree decorations now than there were in the 
olden days, nothing seems to take the place of 
the actual scented tree. Imitations just do not 
suffice. The photograph which has been reproduced 
was taken in Northern Minnesota. 










Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH wore 











5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


on 
Lake Michigan 




















Hotel Homa 
BILTMORE 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
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THE LINCOLN HOTEL 


Marion, Virginia 
"The center of civic and social life of 
Marion and Smyth County" 


Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays at 6:30 

















NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 











Be Me 


KIWANIS | Canada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century Fre nch C hateau — modern 1 in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
lunc heons eve ry W edne sday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 





Kiwanis Headquarters 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 

Broadway at 34th Street 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
"300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
| AIR- get a 


Gee | MANAGER 


ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 

















CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 








Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 

















WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
Bluefield 
West Virginia 
KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 
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ein AKRON it’s 

THE MAYFLOWER 
ein COLUMBUS it's 

THE NEIL HOUSE 


$ Both KIWANIS headquarters 
# 6... both DEWITT OPERATED 
H 6... and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 
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FAIRGROUNDS 
HOTEL 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
Free Parking. ST. LOUIS. 
N. St. Louis Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 


Opposite 
beautiful 
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THE DANIEL BOONE— 
Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 


oo 6o8 lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
P , 
West Virginia’s cr 89 bedrooms and all public 


Newest and most space completely air conditioned. 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR | 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1700 Room: ym $2.50 
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Hotel « Span sh Bun igalows 
340! WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 


where the Kiwanis Club meets 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
1941 Convention Headquarters 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














On U.S. Routes 2, 6 & 20 
KIWANIS CLUB freets every 
riday whet 6 me 
Rates: = ingle, 
$4 OC ) Do ub le 


ining Room, Coffee Shop and 
wa oe | Bar—Free Parking 


CLEVELAND,omo 





WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Managor 
West End Club Down ‘Town Club 





his:' HOTEL 
qt MemP""” ~—s PEABODY 
""South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











Springfield, 
Mass. 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Genera! Manager and Kiwanian 


Perfectly appointed 
modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and Service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 





—HOME OF KIWANIS— 
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Luncheon Every Friday 
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It°s the Holly Days 


(From page 618) 


ropean peasants the influence of these 
ancient practices is evidenced by the fact 
that they still believe, in various sections 
on the continent, that mistletoe must be 
shot down or knocked down with stones 
from a tree, instead of cut loose with a 
knife after climbing for it. The ancient 
lrench, Italians, Austrians, and also the 
Japanese ascribed many healing virtues 
mistletoe. It was a 


and powers to 


panacea for all children’s diseases; it 
would cause barren women to conceive; 
from it would heal 


concoctions made 


wounds; a branch of this celestial plant 
prevented lightning from striking the 
house. In fact it would cure everything 
from nightmare to a frozen nose. How- 
ever the ancient Druids and their more 
modern contemporaries have all been 
Peglerized—for medicinal purposes the 
batting average of mistletoe is exactly 
O00 But 


(hristmas, it continues to be in wide- 


for decorative purposes at 
pread demand today. 

In a more serious vein: Holly, of 
course, is the most widely used greenery 


for Christmas decoration. In wreaths, 


sprays and various other designs it 
eraces the homes and churches of the 
world. An ancient belief is that it was 


from a holly bush that God spoke to 
the One legend 


tells us that because the holly kept secret 


Moses in wilderness. 
the whereabouts of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth for 
Him, it was rewarded the privilege of 


while enemies searched 


keeping its green leaves all winter. 
Superstitious people still believe that 
holly planted near a dwelling will pro- 
tect it from lightning. In some parts of 
England it is believed that unless every 
bit of holly is removed from the house 
by Twelfth-night some kind of ill luck 
will be forthcoming. 

290 species in the 
of them evergreen 


There some 
holly 
and some deciduous, ranging from tiny 
shrubs to great trees. The finest native 
\merican holly tree, /lex opaca, which 
reaches a height of 50 feet, grows near 


are 


family, some 


the coast from Maine to Florida, in the 
Gulf States to Texas, and up the Mis- 
sissippi valley to Missouri and Southern 
Indiana. The spine-tipped leaves are 
stiff and leathery, of a shiny, dark green 
color and the berries are bright red. The 
white wood of the holly tree is tough and 
very close-grained. It is prized for in- 
laving and various types of fine cabinet 
work. the 


Immense quantities of 


branches of this native American holly, 


with its bright red berries and clean 
green foliage, are used during the holi- 
day season for decoration. As an orna- 
mental tree it is strikingly beautiful but 
grows so slowly it is not planted exten- 
sively for landscaping effect. 

Residents of the State of Oregon will 
tell you that the cultivated English holly 
which thrives out there is the finest in 
the world. There are several commercial 
“orchards” in Oregon, one in particular, 
probably the largest being that of George 
Teufel near Portland. In 1895 his father, 
Gustav Teufel, set out the first trees 
and more have been planted from time to 
time until today the son is cultivating 
fifty acres of English holly—about five 
per cent of it being the variegated 
foliage type. 

The trees are taken care of much the 
same as a commercial orchard of apples 
or other fruit. Three to five-year-old 
trees are set out about fifteen feet apart 
on rolling, well-drained land. It takes 
them from ten to fifteen years to reach 
producing size. The ground between is 
cultivated and cover crops such as oats 
and vetch are plowed under regularly to 
enrich the soil. 


Both young trees and those in produc- 
tion are sprayed twice a year to keep 
them healthy. Foliage and berries from 
this Oregon holly farm are shipped to 
cities all over the United States, and be- 
cause of their fine quality command the 
highest prices. The Teufel holly harvest 
starts about December 1, gives employ- 
ment to 30 people up until Christmas, 
and more than fifteen tons of the bright 
foliage and berries will be harvested 
this year, a great deal of which will be 
made into wreaths in his “holly factory” 
Wreaths 


in diameter 


shipment. from six 
five feet 


demand, also bulk holly and berries. 


before 
inches to are in 


Orders booked by selling trips 


throughout the country in late summer 


are 


and early fall, and by advertising in 


trade magazines. There seems to be 
little cooperation among commercial 
holly growers as yet, each finding his 


own market, but state horticultural de- 
partment officials are trying to build up 
an orderly system of growing and selling 
in this industry. the 
short, the holly business calls for quick 
action and quick decisions. A New York 


Since season is 


customer who telephones an order in to 
Mr. Teufel’s place can expect delivery 
in about four days by express. 
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17.000 Soldiers 
Needed Furniture 
(From page 592) 


undertook to sell an idea to President 
P. J. Sullivan and his own Syracuse 
club. The Board of Directors respond- 
ed. They appropriated $300 to buy some 
furniture. Other clubs in the New York 
District might do the same thing, it was 
suggested. But $300 could do little in 
furnishing 92 day rooms. 

The Board of Directors listened again 
—and upped the appropriation to $1,000 
—again with the idea to buy furniture. 

But even $1,000 could not get enough 
furniture these and there 
wasn’t time enough to enlist the co- 
Instead of 
buying new furniture, then, the Syra- 


into rooms 


operation of other clubs. 


cuse club engaged itself in a campaign 
to gather from homes, clubs, hotels, 
stores, and institutions every piece of 
usable furniture that could be 
the 
not 


con- 
tributed—without cost—to 
Broken stuff 
Mission, oak, wicker, and other durable 
downtown 
A closely 
integrated committee undertook the job. 
Stories in the newspapers, speeches over 


cause. 
down was wanted. 
pieces were asked for. A 
warehouse was established. 


the radio stations and spot announce- 
ments told all of Central New 
York that Kiwanis was working for the 


soon 


soldiers. 
the Genetaska 


Kiwanians, 


Members of 


Club, 
Wives of organized them- 
selves to answer the two telephones in- 
stalled in the warehouse. They provided 
attendants at the store throughout every 
business day. They bought, with their 
own club funds, material necessary for 
making curtains and helped with sewing 
bees to make the hangings for many 
of the rooms. 

Kiwanians, more than forty of them, 
volunteered to go out on trucks picking 
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up the furniture that was offered. Many 
a man with a “broken back” found he 
could move a piano. The sale of liniment 
never had such a splurge in Syracuse. 


Many of the members donated the | 


use of their own company motor trucks 
and in some instances the owners did 
their own driving for the occasion. 
The fire houses of the city were desig- 
nated as receiving stations for portable 
and when heavier units were of- 





pieces 
fered, the firemen went out in depart- 
ment vehicles and brought them into the 
downtown concentration warehouse. 

Every piece of furniture was ex- 
amined carefully and was thoroughly 
cleaned. Pieces that required repairing 
were turned over to local workshops of 
the N.Y.A. Kiwanis furnished the 
necessary materials and supplies. Arti- 
cles which were obviously unsuited to 
further use were withheld. Pianos were 
inspected at the source and only those 
that could be put in good condition were 
accepted. As fast as the warehouse 
stock accumulated, great army vans 
made the 75 mile trip to Syracuse and 
carted room loads of furniture back to 
Pine Camp. 

The project was inaugurated early 
in September. It took two weeks to lay 
the groundwork. The appeal was 
launched in the Syracuse Sunday papers 
of September 21—and the furniture 
started to roll. The Syracuse Herald 
Journal assigned a _ leading feature 
writer to the campaign and day after 


day there appeared stories and pictures | 


about what Kiwanis was doing. 

The morning Post Standard wrote 
editorials and ran news stories almost 
daily. On October 15 when the cam- 


paign was finished, the results were | 


tabulated as follows: 
558 tables, chairs, and davenports. 
31 victrolas with over 2,000 records. 
42 radios in first class working order. 





120 inspected and repaired floor and | 


table lamps. 

23 pianos and organs, each inspected, 
repaired, and tuned. 

3 pool tables, with necessary cues. 

3 ping pong tables. 

Books, magazines, pictures, games, 
and playing cards too numerous to 
count. 

The sum total was sufficient to com- 
pletely furnish 35 rooms, and some 
equipment was placed in every one of 
the 92 day rooms. 

The nearby Dewitt Club, sponsored 
two years ago by Syracuse, furnished 
one room completely, and Kiwanis clubs 
in towns and cities within the circulation 








Burroughs MACHINE 
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‘A FAST 
ADDING 






COMBINATION CASH REGISTER 








Burroughs offers other 
types of cash registers 
too. They are pictured 
in booklet shown below. 





















investigate this compact double-duty machine. 
lt combines the protective features of a smart, 
modern cash register with the advantages of a 
fast, practical adding machine. Priced so low 
any business can afford one? Choose from a wide 
range of styles and colors the machine that 


exactly meets the needs of your business. 


For quick action, mail the coupon today or 


telephone your local Burroughs office. 





Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6289 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Send me free illustrated booklet, prices and terms on 
Burroughs Cash Registering Machines. 


Address___ " : ee ee ee 
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idius of the Syracuse newspapers and 

liv tations gathered furniture in 
the wn communities lhe job has 
wen done cor iple tely Pine ¢ amp needs 

re furniture. Perhaps there is an 
army cantonment near your city where 
Kiwanis can do the job again. 

Major James L. Mason, camp morale 
feer at Pine Camp, cooperated con- 
tantly with the Svracuse committee, 
the members of which were Chair 

Rogers, Harry C. Nolting, Harold 
(| Hoefer, Burnett E. Havlor, Lyman 
| Higbee, R. Lewis Watkins, and 
(Charles H. Kaletzki 

But the accomplishment of the ob- 
jective—outstanding though it is, was 
not the only achievement, because, 
through the doing of the job, Kiwanis 


a heen sold to the people of Central 
New York State 
club 


In a period of hardly 


probably as few other 


service have been sold before. 


more than a 


single month there appeared in_ the 
Syracuse newspapers well over 500 
column inches of news and_ pictures. 


Phat 
full pages of space; twenty-five columns 


means something more than three 


or nearly full column average for each 
day of the campaign. 
Davy after the 


appeared in newspaper headlines: 


day, Kiwanis name 


“Kiwanis Donation Shipped to Pine 


Camp.” 

“Genetaskas Give Valuable Aid to 
Kiwanis.’ 

“Ark Praises Kiwanis Aid.” 

“Store Homes Load _ Kiwanis 
Truck.” 

“Kiwanis Collects Several Hundred 
Piece 


It seemed almost as though Kiwanis 
was all over the 


} 
Phere « 


newspaper. 


‘an be no question but that the 


newspapers made Svracuse definitely 
“Kiwanis conscious.” The four radio 
tations provided several five minute 
talks and put on the air a total of 336 


pot announcements, running into over 


12,000 words. No one stopped to count 


times the Kiwanis name 


the number ot 


went on the air. 





Is Syracuse proud of Kiwanis? One 
“Members of the Ki- 


Syracuse have done a 


editorial said: 


wanis club in 


whale of a job collecting furniture,” 


cic. 


Another editorial said: ‘Sponsored 


by the Kiwanis club, it has aroused the 


enthusiasm and co-operation of hun 
dreds of citizens.” 

Jacob Ark, New York State Com- 
mander of the American Legion said 


in a letter to President P. H. Sullivan: 


“The morale of the men who go to 
make up our armed forces is one of 
those intangible but, nevertheless, vital 
elements without which no army can 


be effective. 

“I was very happy to learn of the 
fine work the Kiwanis Club of Syracuse 
is doing in securing furniture and 
furnishings for the recreation huts at 
Pine Camp. This is splendid evidence 
of the contributions made by our citi- 
zenry which in the final analysis will 
determine America’s defense effort and 
the preservation and restoration of hu- 
man freedom in the world. 

“Each and every person who assists 
the Kiwanis club may justly feel proud 
of their share in keeping our country 
a free nation of free men.” 

Of course, this particular piece of 
work never has been done before. It 
never has had to be done before. There 
were no precedents to follow but prac- 
tically one quarter of the club’s mem- 
190 the thrill of 


touch strong, virile 


bership ot men got 


personal with a 
achievement in the making. They are 
hetter Kiwanians for it. 

They are better citizens, too. Every 
Syracuse Kiwanian is a better citizen, 
the reflected 


eratification that comes in the knowledge 


because he has shared in 
that a new and greater respect has been 


earned for his club and for Kiwanis 


International too, as a great institution. 
Oh, that 


was appropriated. The committee used 


ves—that thousand dollars 


only $286, The remainder went back to 


the treasury. 


Tugboat Tycoon 


(Prom page 589) 


Foss recovered from tvphoid fever. The 
father worked in a mill; repaired and 
built row boats which Mrs. Foss rented 
The young 


which stood on 


to fishermen and hunters. 


sters attended a school 


stilts on the tide flats near their home. 


So the Foss family rode out the panic 
of “93” and added to their boat busi- 
ness. They built a new floating home. 
home 


Here Henry was born. The new 


was moved to a better location. 


We ought to speak of Mrs. Foss here 
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as much of the growth of the business 
hinged about the mother of the Foss 
Mrs. Foss was a woman of rare 
She 


boys. 


business judgment. was a most 


gracious woman inclined to speak slowly 


and consider effect before making com- 


ment. In later years every young man 
and woman in the company service 


looked upon Mrs. Foss as a mother, and 
others outside of the company who had 
perplexing problems sought her advice. 

The first venture of Andrew Foss in 
power the 
twenty-one foot naphtha launch with a 


craft was purchase of a 
two horse power motor. This boat car- 
ried the significant name of “Hope.” 

It was about this time that Arthur 
and Wedell were old enough to bear a 
hand in looking after boats. They could 
tinker around gas engines, take out pic- 
nic parties and run longshoremen and 
sailors to ships in the harbor. 
adventure too for those 


There was 


youngsters. The one time Hudson river 
steamer “City of Kingston” was sunk in 
collision with the steamship “Glenogle” 
in the harbor. The Foss boys were out; 
busy in salvage and other work that was 
necessary at that time. 
When the big British 
“Andelana” turned turtle in the harbor 


sailing ship 


one stormy night and about seventeen 
or more men of her crew went down 
there was another time of search and 
work for the voungsters. 

The business increased and expanded 
until the Foss interests had taken over 
the different row boat livery concerns in 
the harbor of Tacoma. The Foss famfly 
moved ashore in a former competitor’s 
home but adjacent to their business. 

The growing business soon demanded 
larger boats. In 1915 three steam tug's 
and fourteen scows were purchased 
from a Tacoma tug boat company and 
the working field of the Foss organiza- 
tion increased. 

Two subjects always stressed by the 
parents of the Foss boys on their chil- 
dren and young friends were the need of 
an education and love of country. In 
the family Kiwanian Art is a graduate 
from a Tacoma high school. Henry and 
W edell Stanford latter 
taking a law degree. Wedell served dur- 
World War as a Lieutenant- 
Commander in the This berth 
came through his membership in the 
Washington State Naval 
Henry, a member of the same organiza- 


are men—the 
‘ng the 
navy. 


Reserves. 


tion is now serving his country as a 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

The matter of service was outstand- 
ing in the business life of the father and 
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mother of the Foss boys from the time 
their first flat bottom skiff was taken by 
a patron and this service holds good to- 
day. The Foss tugs bear on their fun- 
nels in white letters across a red band; 
“Always Ready.” 

The Foss boat operations gradually 
went from the hands of the parents to 
the guidance of the sons. These young 
minds quickly realized that the day of 
steam-powered craft on Puget Sound 
was passing. The expense of operation: 
upkeep and general maintenance under 
the pioneer steam boat days was too 
great when compared to the cost opera- 
tion of the Diesel powered vessel. 

So the old steam engines and boilers 
of the Foss boats were gradually re- 
placed until at the present time the com- 
pany have only one steam powered tug. 
This is the “Wanderer.” 

The growth of the business caused 
offices to be opened in Seattle, Belling- 
and Port The Seattle 
office is located on West Ewing on Lake 


ham Angeles. 


Washington canal and in charge of 
Arthur and Wedell. Henry maintains 
the Tacoma office which is moored 


within a mile of where Andrew Foss 
first located in 1888 and Henry was 
born. 

This Tacoma office is outstanding as 
it is one of the few floating structures 
used on Puget Sound as a marine office. 

Towing logs has always been the big 
business for Puget Sound towing firms. 
These big log rafts, formed in long sec- 
feet of 


from the logging 


tions containing thousands of 
material, are taken 
company locations at different points 
on Puget Sound and British Columbia 
to the mills. 

Another field of towing is the sand 
and gravel work. Thousands of tons of 
sand and gravel on barges are taken 
from pits located along the Sound to 
Seattle, Tacoma, the Puget Sound Navy 
yard or where such building material is 
needed. 

From the old “inside” Puget Sound 
towing jobs, the Foss boys began to 
extend their work out to sea and along 
the coast. 
wood pulp barges from the mouth of 
the Quillayvute, south of Cape Flattery, 
to the mills of Port Angeles. Contracts 


Their boats began to tow 


were taken for work farther south and 
north. Foss boats began to be sighted 
from Los Angeles harbor to Bering 
sea. 

Along this coastline there are acci- 
dents and where marine mishaps occur 
Foss tugs are there to render aid to dis- 


tressed ships or mariners. 





One of the first of such marine mis- 
haps occurred a number of years ago 
when the freighter “Skagway,” inbound 
from San Francisco with general cargo 
piled up just south of Cape Flattery. 
The workers encountered bad weather, 
gales and damaged gear, but thev staved 
with the job until it was finished. 

Then the “Canada Maru” went ashore 
inbound for the Orient. This 


other salvage job in which the Foss 


Was an 


company equipment plaved its part. 


Just a few months ago a Russian 
steamship, the “Vazlav  Vorovsky,” 
laden with a cargo valued at several 


dollars went ashore on Sand 
at the of the Columbia 


river. The vessel proved a total loss but 


million 
Island mouth 
before she went to pieces Foss tugs were 
there engaged in saving what cargo that 
could be brought ashore. 

Between times one will find a Foss 
tug and barge equipped for carrying oil, 
Sound to 
Alaska. At some Alaskan point another 


towing from Puget north 
Foss tug will take a portion of this oil 
and make delivery to canneries located 
at different points along the coast. Thus 
these 
ceive 


out of the beaten track firms re- 
their necessary and vital supplies 
from headquarters. 

So many craft have come under the 
Foss flag in the past few vears that even 
marine men with a knowledge of the 
company holdings do not know, off hand, 
how many tugs and barges the company 
operates. The figures may be placed ap- 
proximately at forty tug boats and one 
hundred barges with a rating of 100,000 
tons in the aggregate. These include oil 
barges, pulp, lumber, hog, fuel and gen- 
eral carriers. 

These tugs are modern in every re- 
spect. Quarters for the crews are the 
best and the craft are outfitted and pro- 
visioned to meet the arguments of the 
most exacting sea lawver. The majority 
of the crews are high school graduates 
and some are from colleges. All through, 
Foss men are a mighty clean class of 
sailors. 

It is a far jump from the first little 
two horse power launch “Hope” to the 
“Arthur Foss.” Many a big job has been 
handled since the early days by the sons 
of Mrs. If a con- 
tractor, not excepting Uncle Sam, wants 


Andrew and Foss. 
a marine towing job done the Foss boys 
can be counted in on the proposition. 
Not so long ago big contracts around 
the Puget Sound Navy 
yard called for tug boats. The Foss 
The con- 
tractors were so well satisfied with the 


Tacoma and 


company secured this work. 
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Give Him An 4 
“AUTOPOINT” an Los 


Notice the smile of satisfaction on 
a man’s face when you present 
him with an Autopoint gift! 
E very one is designed for daily use! 
Wide variety of items and prices 

-all exquisitely styled. Send for 
the Autopoint catalog of gifts for 
men! All items can be furnished 
imprinted if desired. 


Retailed By Leading Dealers 


No. 52GS—De luxe Autopoint pen- 
cil. Famous “‘Grip-Tite”’ tip—lead 
can’t wobble, twist, or fall out. 
Streamlined clip, graceful inlaid 
crowns on cap and tip—choice of six 
beautiful colors. Gives years of 
smoother, easier writing. $1.25 Retail. 


No. A-8—Gift 
set includes No. 
52GS black de 
luxe Auto- 
point pencil, 
and No. 187 
black de luxe 
pen knife. $3.00 
Retail. 





THE / BETTER PENCIL 


Available for Standard or “Real Thin” lead 


. 
$ AUTOPOINT CO. i 
e 1813 Foster Avenue, Chicago, i, m 
e Please send Free Autopoint catalog a 
e of gifts for men. e 
+ . 
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Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stam Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POC SEALS 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 
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That’s the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 





ED. Shipped anywhere coast to coast serv 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarante¢ 
THE PARTY GUILD 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sf C 
or Christmas 


Give 
The Kiwanis Magazine 
$1.00 a Year 
The Kiwanis Magazine 
Chicago 
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Visible Standard Record System 









Now is a good time to 
get club records in 
order for the begin- 
ning of the new year. 





e we 
instantly Ursrble ! 
ALL INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 
THE MOST CONVENIENT Up-to-the-minute METHOD 


This Kiwanis Visible Standard Record System combines all the sterling 
efficiencies of the former loose-leaf Standard Record System AND the 


Visible Attendance and Member's Ledger Record System IN ONE COM- PR ICES COMPLETE 


PACT PORTABLE ZIPPER CASE. 





Every record need of a Kiwanis Club has been anticipated and fully provided UNIT No. 2 - 8......... For Clubs 
for;—it is the last word in Secretarial equipment. with up to 50 Members... $18.00 
It includes all the forms required by your club. UNIT No. | - 8... For Clubs 
. with 50 to 100 Members... $21.00 
A Few of Its Outstanding Features: UNIT No. 5-150. For Clubs 
@ Easy to instali—simple to operate. @ Both sides of cards are visible and used. with 100 to 150 Members ae 825.00 
@ It is compact—lightweight and handy to No part is covered. 
id mone Sail aii UNIT No. 5-200........For Clubs . 
: any otner specia eatures at a ° : 
@ it is permanent, mechanically fool- its convenience and utility: it is flexible; with 150 to 200 Members geake 829.00 
— —will not wear out or get out of blank cards upon which you can make any 
evened : special form to meet your loca! require- 
@ Cards are inserted or removed without ments can be secured. NO EXTR AS TO BUY 
changing alphabetical sequence. " ? 7 
en d be lost, mislaid or misfiled. @ Each Unit is furnished with the Kiwanis : ia de * : 
© eran visible oe avin al iulenne: emblem stamped in gold leaf on the rele ere magia spam y velit endear? 
tion on each member. cover, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. ers, all the visible record card forms, loose-leaf 
@ Colored signals enable close supervision. @ These Units were selected after careful forms and celluloid tabbed linen reinforced in- 
@ Cards lie back without being held—per- investigation as best fitted for practical — ‘ ; a ae ee 
nile enuvalion Wily aut teak. gay dexes and a supply of colored signals is included 


at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 

Case made of Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon ; ; a 

Zipper, leather gussets, tuck-a-way handles; containing complete Acme Visible (ail — Pager yy pee = — expense.) 
card hanger equipment, permanent loose-leaf ring binder with complete set ee, eee 
of loose-leaf forms and indexes. 











MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW! 
TO 


REWoe aD ZA TERNATIONAL 


920 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 
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service that when a job half way across 
the Pacific came up, the Kiwanis boys 
were asked whether they could do the 
work. 

“Sure! Always Ready!” This was the 
reply. “We can put a tug or tugs and 
barges there for you.” 

Foss tow boats are now delivering the 
required service demanded on this job 
away out in the middle of the Pacific. 

Uncle certain towing 
work done in Alaska. The Foss Com- 
No 


time was lost by the government and a 


Sam wanted 


pany had the required equipment. 


Foss outfit was quickly on its way north. 

Now the Tacoma originated towing 
firm, devoted for over a half century to 
boating affairs, has tugs operating 
around Nome, Kodiak, Honolulu, maybe 
the Midway Islands and possibly Guam. 
The location of the Foss boats shifts so 


rapidly that craft on one location at this 


writing may be on their way to Manila 
tomorrow. A fellow can’t just tell what 
Brother Arthur, Wedell or Henry may 
tackle with their towing craft next. 
(Stop the Press!) As before stated. 
One tell the 
Marine word is the Foss Company are 


can’t about Foss boys. 
putting out a tug to be used by navy 
contractors be of the 
largest tugs in the 
United States; will carry enough fuel 


which will 


Diesel 


one 


powered 


for ninety days running; fitted out with 
all equipment a modern tug needs. This 
tug is built of steel; one hundred and 
fifty feet long by thirty feet beam; twin 
screws, ete. 

Now fellow Kiwanians this little arti- 
cle will give you an idea of the activities 
the organiza- 
tion you are assured the Pacific coast 


of Foss Company—an 
business interests holds in high regard. 


We take off our hats to them. 


Christmas at Kabetogama 
(From page 577) 


“So we picked out a shack for a home. 
We had one-way tickets, there was no 
The didn’t 
have any windows or door and the floor 


turning back. best shack 
had big holes in it where porcupines 
had done plain and fancy gnawing. It’s 
quite a story, this fixing up the living 
shack, but there were bunks and a pot- 
bellied stove for heating and a cooking 
stove of sorts. Back to Palmers for the 
night, then Chet brought us by bateau 
with all our belongings to the camp, 
Of course, it 
rained when we started to move in. No 


eight miles by water. 


windows, no door but lots of rain. Flor- 
ence took charge of the interior, I be- 
gan to work on the exterior, salvaging 
lumber from the other shacks, pulling 
out nails. Ever try to make a door? I 
did everything carpenters don’t do. And 
everything that happend to me happened 
in like proportion. to Florence. Every- 
thing went wrong in the kitchen, the 
stove broke down and the first meal was 
prepared under extreme difficulties. 
Night and a kerosene lamp and _ board 
bunks with no springs. Mice made as 
much noise as a herd of buffaloes. Be- 
lieve it or not one got in my hair. With 
darned little money and with a million 
things to do I went way over to the 
nearest crossroads store and bought 
mouse traps. The worst must be over 
and it was. 

“And maybe Florence wasn’t enjoy- 
ing this. She would go out for a hike 


and come back with all sorts of things 
—colored leaves, strangely formed 
rocks, odd little things from the woods. 
Her cheeks glowed red and she was en- 
joying the adventure to the utmost. But 
there were shelves to build and furniture 
to make and every manner of equip- 
ment to construct and prepare. And I 
repeat [ was no carpenter. The second 
night we didn’t know what we were go- 
ing to have for supper so I just went 
out and caught a couple of nice wall- 
eyed pike, just like that. And wasn’t I 
proud? I was a good provider. I kept 
my home in food. But no fish will ever 
That 
winter we had lots of fish and we had 


be better than those wall-eyes. 
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Open the Door 


Ideal 


Fraternal 


XMAS 
GIFT 


Only $1.00 
Deluxe Model 


Quietly! FOR the new mem- 
ber and old timer 

Key-Chain-Lite, embossed with your Kiwanis 
emblem in 22k gold—a mighty welcome Christ- 
mas gift. ; 
NO MORE FUMBLING IN THE DARK. 


This tiny, powerful pocket lite with a keychain 
lights up keys and keyhole—has hundreds of 
other uses in theatre, automobile, out-of-doors— 
always handy. 

Truly fine —polished chrome plate real 
leather covering, black pinseal or tan pigskin 
packed in handsome gift box—$1.00 complete. 
Your initials 25c extra. Wallet to match—$2.00. 


rm————MAIL COUPON NOW ——-—~—-= 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY | 
Apex Products Corp., Dept. K | 
142-146 W. 24th St., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find...... (cash, money order, check) | 
for which send at once in gift package: | 
....Key-chain-lites (pigskin, pinseal) at $1. ea. | 
Matching Wallets at $2. each. | 
Initials as follows (25¢ extra) ys... ....ccccece | 
PRM eleriie sercealeiacs | sagimeaw aes sea hacen | 
PIERRE Raat Mag a 5.6 win aca 0 OA elec waeasle.e oie | 
(Please Print — Use Pencil) 


—_— 








WELCOME 
KIWANIS MEMBERS 


TO THE HEART OF TIMES SQUARE 


Special Tourists Rate $1.50 up 
per person 


Reductions for large groups. 
Hotel in center of theater and 
shopping district. Write for 
FREE souvenir booklet. 


Hotel St. James 


109 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Perry B. Frank, Mgr. Dir. 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 














partridge and rabbit and venison. Our 


meat bill for the entire winter came to 


75 cents. I made rustic furniture. Very 


. . 
mpie fF (50 


ahead and make some. We 
had a neighbor, Joe Whiteman, an In- 


dian, strangely named but a mighty good 
neighbor. He weighed 225 pounds and 


ve used him to test the durability and 


the strength of our rustic furniture. He 


ent all over the lake in a canoe—few 
white men can do it. I can’t. (Editor’s 
note hey took Indian Joe up to the 


reservation to die last summer. T.B.) 


His advice was good and when I came 


to guiding I realized how valuable was 


his counsel, 


“It was late September when I did 
this furniture and cabinet making. It 
looked like an early winter. We needed 


wood and to get wood out of the woods 


vou need a sled. So | made a sled, got 


the wood right out of the woods. I con- 


verted timber into lumber and made 


runners out of old lard pails. I came 
from the corn country so I didn’t go too 
learned 


fast in my wood-working. | 


about broadaxes and = crosscut saws 
and such equipment. And later I made 
kiis for both of us, for on October 20 
there was a foot of snow and the rivers 
froze over. Deer, fairly in herds, came 
down to the lake to drink. 


windows we watched them at dusk and 


From our 


never could there be prettier pictures. 


Came deer hunting season and we fur- 
nished some service to hunters, and made 


And did we load 


up on groceries? Incidentally, I picked 


money, thirtv dollars. 
up a lot of stuff that was valuable to us 
but which the deer hunters didn’t want 


to carry back home. Little things are 


very important in the woods. 
“Three days until Thanksgiving, Flor- 
ind | had a lot of 


thankful for. Particularly 


things to be 


did | 


Cnce 


have 


cause for thanksgiving, for | had Flor- 
ence and she was and is one in at least 
nine million, 


“Being wealthy, self-supporting citi- 


zens with thirtv bucks we decided to 


celebrate Thanksgiving with a great dis- 
play of splendor and magnificence. To 
town for cranberries, canned pumpkin, 
We wanted a duck, 

And 


a fine chap if there 


ct lery and a chicken 


took a chicken. we invited 
Barkdoll, 
ever was one, and a super-guide. Ma was 
a litth 


time we had invited guests. 


but 


Chester 


worried so was I. It was the first 
Ma wasn’t 
sure whether her piecrust would be all 
but her pies really had progressed 


from the point where vou didn’t know 
whether they were baked or quarried up 


to where the chef at the Fay hotel in Vir- 





ginia ought to be glad to serve them. 
Chester came, the meal was fine and I 
decided to be a guide. And Chester was 
The lake 


and I tound by walking over it that one 


a great teacher. froze over 
could really learn directions and loca- 
And | 
pictures. 
“Then came real cold. It got to 45 
and that’s cold any 


language. Trees snapped, ice 


tions. learned to make mental 


below weather in 
boomed. 
Christmas was approaching. We didn’t 
have any money for gifts. We had spent 
our money for food and clothing. So the 
only way we had of upholding the old 
tradition was to make things for each 
other. I must say that we enjoyed these 
gifts, the making, the giving and the re- 
ceiving more than we had enjoyed any- 
thing before in our lives. I had to go 
out and collect cedar boughs, haywire, 
red buds from Labrador tea and small 
With 


the raw materials spread out around 


cone-like buds from alder brush. 


me on the floor I went into the wreath 
And 


things that only a woman can make and 


making business. Florence made 
they were beautiful. 

“Our first Christmas together, way 
out in the wilderness, twenty or thirty 
below zero, snow and ice and wind, 
among strangers, our nearest neighbor 
an Indian. Hundreds of miles from kin- 
folk. Ma 


sent me out for a tree. | see 


The day before Christmas 
couldn’t 
what good a tree would be without trim- 
mings. But I didn’t really know all about 
Ma. | 


was any mail. Someone might send us 


went to Palmers to see if there 


something around Christmas time. Of 
course they did. There were packages 
and bundles and I came back just as it 
was getting dark. As I came over the 
last little knoll hiding the shack a light 
shown in the window, just a little candle 
light encircled by one of the wreaths | 
had but it 
though a cathedral choir had sung it, 
‘Lead Kindly Light, Lead Me 
On.’ I just stood there and marveled. 


made said as plainly as 


Thou 
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All sorts of emotions surged through 
me. My eyes watered, couldn’t have been 
tears. To realize that Florence, alone in 
the 
worked out a Christmas picture of this 


vast woods, had in my absence 
sort just naturally bowled me over. And 
went inside I was staggered 
The the 
decorated with things she had made her- 
self. She had saved tinfoil cut it 
into strips and made stars and other 
little and 


cranberries all over the tree. Where she 


when I 


again. tree stood in corner 


and 


ornaments, strung popcorn 
got the candles I didn’t know, but there 
they were. Christmas in the wilderness.” 
And now we'll let Florence do the talk- 
ing. Here is her Christmas story. 
“Three-day buns were a traditional 
necessity for Christmas. Set a dry yeast 
sponge the night of the twenty-third, 
baked bread on the twenty-fourth, sav- 
ing out a cupful of dough. I was no 
cook and had plenty of doubts when 
trying anything new. Could only follow 
the cookbook and hope. Frank 
over to Palmers about the time I baked 
the bread. I was worried about Frank’s 


went 


emotional let-down and uneasy about 
the Had to let that cupful of 
dough set until supper time so I got 
busy with all the other things I had 
planned to do. Found the tree lacked 


buns. 


color so made a little rag doll dressed 
in red and little socks out of red net 
onion sacks and filled them with nuts I 
had saved. Had the chores done by dusk, 
supper started and the dough mixed 
with sugar and water and hopes. Had 
time to look around now; mellow lamp- 
light filling the room bringing out the 
highlights from the bottoms of the pans 
where they hung in a row on the wall, 
reflecting pinpoints of light from the 
wires painted with nail polish which I 
used for curtain rods; cedar boughs and 
spruce trees already a part of the shack, 
the 
steamy smell of fresh bread and newly 


their fragrance mingling with 
scrubbed floors. Went to the window to 
light the candle. Frank should be com- 
ing now. Did you ever hear the sky 
sing? I could feel it rather than hear 
it but it was like the church bells down 
home on Christmas eve. Worrying about 
Frank. Never did trust that log bridge 
over Moose river, loose poles turning 
under your feet, gaps between the logs 
covered with snow. Kept my hands busy. 
Thickened the dough with flour, formed 
the buns and placed them in pans, put 
them to bed by the barrel stove. Frank 
came in about then and I felt the first 
We 
purposely ignored the packages. They 


real peace I had known all day. 
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were for tomorrow. We read the mail. 


“Got up at five o’clock on Christmas | 


morning, lamplight burning my eyes, 
fingers cold and fumbling when I started 
the 
looking at the buns. They would be a 


fire in the cookstove. I dreaded 


soggy mess. But they were all puffed 
up with pride this morning and boy 
did they look good! Made a pot of coffee 
while the buns were baking, part of the 
tradition being to sample the buns crisp 
and hot from the oven. Had thought I 
would eat alone but Frank came out of 
the bedroom grumbling somewhat softly 
about getting up so early and making 
all the racket. Brought out a jar of 
apple butter | had brought from home 
The 


started beautifully and stayed that way. 


and saved for Christmas. day 


I just couldn’t do anything wrong. Had 
no spices to dress up the venison roast 


for dinner (forgot to say what we were | 


going to use instead of Christmas goose 
or turkey) so I threw in some carrots 


and dried apples to cook with the roast 


and that turned out better than it should | 


have. Had mashed potatoes, cole slaw, 
chocolate pie with the roast for dinner. 
Cold 


canned peaches for supper. Found two 


roast, potato patties, cake and 
boxes of candy with the Christmas gifts. 
Tore into the packages and threw every- 
thing all over the place so we could 
gloat. A walk outdoors before supper. 
Everything was so beautiful and clean 


and wonderful. 


“Our first Christmas together and 
what a Christmas !” 
That’s all folks. Just proof that 


Christmas must be in the hearts of all 
of us if we really appreciate the spirit 
of the 
that maybe from Frank and Florence 


season. It sort of seems to us 


we can each of us learn a lesson. Many 
Ray 


Pilcher and Jimmy Lake say Frank is 


fishermen including our friends 
the best guide in northern Minnesota. 
A few years before he was just a small 
town boy out of a job. Things are 
pretty good now, Frank has all the work 
he can do, Florence has an interesting 
life with more conveniences. They are 
still in the woods, but their cabin is the 
sort they had expected to find that first 
year, but which turned out to be a tar- 
paper shack. They'll get along. 
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Making a SPEECH? 


New unique book, ‘‘Everyday Speeches,’’ by eminent 


tions, presentations, talks for special days and occa- 
sions, humor, etc. Nothing else like it! 
ed! Now in 3rd edition, enlarged! 
all the low price. 


Alma Sothman ‘¢#2°!, oF 


Box 383-K12 


3’x5’ 
4’x6’ 
5’x7’ 


turquoise. 


20x40” 


lowest prices. 
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Give Genuine Indian Products for Your Christmas Gifts! 


NAVAHO INDIAN RUGS 
INDIAN JEWELRY 


Direct from Reservation 
Navaho rugs, hand woven all-wool, sizes 


approximate 


$2.00 each 
$ 8.50 to $14.00 
15.00 to 20.00 
22.50 to 35.00 


Indian jewelry, all genuine hand wrought; 
rings, belts, bracelets, necklaces, etc., at 
Some set with genuine 


DEALER ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


Mail orders shipped for your approval 


KIRK BROTHERS 


Set i 
of pipes? 
<ing 
he rich mellow a 
, no 
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pe uisite beauty of ne 
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antee. 
SACHS 
5435 Myrtle Ave. 
Est. 1887 


PIPES 
Brooklyn, N 


instructor helps make you popular speaker. 
with newest suggestions, examples—introduc- 





Users delight- 
Each page worth 
ONLY 


Send today. 





Omaha, Nebr. 








makes a fine 


TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUE 
DEDICATION & HISTORICAL MARKERS 


send size and wording for FREE SK&TCH. 
titustrated Booklet on Request. 


36 East 22nd St., 


INDIAN TRADERS 
Gallup, New Mexico 


TABLETS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAQUES 


N.Y.C. 


Christmas Present 


twelve issues for ONE DOLLAR 


order now 
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220 North Michigan Avenue. 
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KEY CHARM or RING set 
with a Genuine Blac 
Onyx. Your own initial 
encrusted in Gold. Name 
your Club, the Office you 
held. Year and State are 
Hand-Carved in high re- 
lief 


Price $21.00. (Add 10% 


Tax) 


Defense 


Key Charm has the Office and 
date. Any Office. Any Date. 
Reverse has recipient's and Club 
name. 
Every article hand carved. Price, Gold 
Filled $4.50 (Add 10% Defense Tax)— 
10K Gold $7.50 (plus 10% £4Defense 
Tax)—Order through International or 
direct from— 


Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











Raise Money... 


WITH JOHN B. ROGERS MUSICAL 
SHOWS, MINSTRELS 


Your own talent, professionally di- 
rected. We supply everything. Guaran- 
tee or percentage of net. Many years’ 
record of successful productions with 
Kiwanis. WRITE 


JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING COMPANY 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO. 
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ABOUT 
~Florid 
A new and interesting 32-page booklet 
filled with attractive pictures, some in 
natural colors, has been prepared to 
tell you the story of the Sunshine City. 


It tells about the delightful winter clim- 
ate, the sports and entertainment, the 
pleasant living*conditions and warm hos- 
pitality of this community. It will help 


you plan your winter vacation. Write 
for your copy today. 
__MAIL_THIS COUPON ____lo 


Mm. Neal, Chamber of Commerce, 


t. Petersburg, Florida: 


hatk let 


lease ‘ your new 32-page 


t.Petersbur 
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Happy Hunter 


(From page 


tion to accommodate his growing busi- 
In the autumn of 1941 he increased 
his space by a third; 1941 business is 50 
percent better than last year! 

The Bean catalog is, since the busi- 
ness is mainly mail-order, his principal 


ness. 


It expresses the man Bean 
catalog 


“showcase.” 
mail-order 
It is down- 


in a way no other 
reflects the man behind it. 
to-earth sportsman’s talk, sound advice 


based on Bean’s own woods experience. 


“It is my opinion,” Bean _ confides, 
through his catalog, “that more Atlantic 


salmon are lost through faulty leaders 
than all ” He 
describes a new leader that has got him 
Atlantic salmon other. 
In another place he describes his favor- 


for other reasons. then 


more than any 
ina 
of 
of a chamois 


ite method of taking large trout; 
third section he takes up the matter 
“This,” he writes 
“is the shirt I personally 


shirts. 
cloth 
use on my hunting trips.” 


shirt, 
He’s especi- 
ally proud of a feature he worked out 
on his duck-hunter’s coat—sheepskin 
cuffs that turn down over the hands, like 
a muff. “Many a time I’ve waited in a 
blind till my hands got stiff with cold,’ 
| he says. Gloves are ruled out because 
_ they 


quick” 


“keep you from handling your gun 
But the 
ideal—“‘your hands are warm and you're 
ready to shoot quick.” He’ 
of his folding sled, 
71% pounds, yet strong enough to haul 


muff arrangement is 
s a bit proud, 
too, weighing only 
a 1000-pound load of game into camp. 
is a dangerous book,” 
“A 
up than a 
drunkard can pass a saloon.” The Bean 
fact, a sort of 
bible everywhere to outdoors people. 


“Your catalog 


says one big-game hunter. sports- 


man can no more pass it 


catalog has become, in 


Bean is famous for warning custom- 


ers not to squander their money. The 
| rubber bottoms of Bean’s hunting shoe 
often wear out sooner than the leather 
tops. When Bean found that many hunt- 
ers threw leather it 
irked his Yankee frugality. “Leather is 

high,” says in his catalog, “that 
16-inch 


away these tops, 
he 


throwing away a pair of used 
leather tops is about the same as throw- 
$5 bill.” He announced 
new rubbers on the old 


Now he’s rebuilding 100 


ing 
that 
tops for $2.85. 


away a 
he'd put 
pairs a 

He that 
many flies, and lectures them sharply on 
the Nine 
all needs 


for 


day. 


believes fishermen buy too 


he contends, 
brook trout, 
six for 


point. flies, are 
Six 


“Tf 


anyone for 


Atlantic salmon, bass. 


583) 

bass won’t take one of these,” he writes 
of the six bass flies listed in his catalog, 
“they aren’t rising.” Fishermen don’t 
always take his economizing lecture se- 
riously. Last season a Baltimore cus- 
tomer bought $236.40 worth of them 
and Americans working for a nitrate 
company in Chili ordered $1,000 worth 
of tackle—mostly flies. 

Part of Bean’s success has been due 
to his receptiveness to ideas from others 
—his customers, his employes, his own 
family. One day L. L.’s older brother, 
“O. R.,” came in early from a hunt- 
ing trip because the seam at back of 
his shoes chafed his heel-cords. L. L. 
shocked that his wonderful shoes 
chafed. “You try tothink out something 
that’ll fix it,” he said, “and I will, too.” 
O. R. worked out a backstay which pre- 
sented a smooth piece of leather to the 
heel-cords, with seams at either 
L. L., delighted, adopted this at once. 


Was 


side. 


A customer suggested a leather bot- 
tle holder with a soft, furry inside so 
a bottle could be chucked around without 
danger of breaking. Another 
a camera case with bellows 
ments to hold a miniature camera, films, 
meter, etc. Bean adopted both. One of 
Bean’s employes invented a decoy with 


suggeste 76 


compart- 


a removable head which Bean thinks is 
the biggest advance in decoys in years. 
It prevents decoys’ heads getting broken 
off, allows 
when the 
and that, 
life-like appearance. 
comes through with a new idea like this, 
Bean hikes his pay. 


more compact storage, and, 


heads are turned this way 
gives the decoy flock a more 


When an employe 


112 employes are mostly from 
old-time Freeport families; often the 
whole family works there. All ot 
the children of Roy Williams, the night 
Ted Gold- 
rup, who cut Bean’s first shoe-tops 28 


Bean’s 
Six 


watchman, work at Beans. 


years ago, is head of the cutting room, 
Mrs. Ted is in the stitching room, their 
daughter is office manager. One of L. 
L..’s sons is a rubber buyer, the other is 
in the cotton department, a daughter-in- 
law works in the office, and a son-in-law 
It’s a community 
asked a 


is the garment buyer. 
When 


Freeport highschooler what career 


enterprise. someone 


he 


was preparing for, he grinned and re- 
plied, “Bean’s.” 


There’s an easy-going family atmos- 
establishment. 
People seem to do their work without 


“Why,” Bean says, “the place 


phere about the whole 


bossing. 
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runs itself. If they need a new machine, 
they go and buy it. They don’t have to 
ask me.” 
spring and early fall, everybody humps; 
the slack season provides an opportunity 
to clean up and rearrange things, and 
almost nobody gets laid off. When I 
walked into the fly-tying room, where 
ordinarily nine or more tyers are at 
work, I found only three. “The others,” 
said a girl, “have gone to New Bruns- 
wick on a fishing trip.” But last spring 
the fly-tyers worked to all hours, because 
an unexpected rush cleaned out the 
stock. One of the best tyers was drafted 
but went on tying flies at camp in his 
spare moments. 


In the rush seasons, early 


The Freeport post office is on the first 
floor of Bean’s building and his ship- 
ments chute direct into it from the stock- 
rooms—1,000 to 2,000 packages a day. 
When Bean started his business, local 
post office receipts were $11,500 a year; 
this year they’ll exceed $70,000. The 
increase is due almost entirely to Bean, 
for Freeport population has changed lit- 
tle. Last year the government an- 
nounced an $85,000 appropriation for a 
new Freeport post office. Bean was agin 
it. It meant an end of his chuting ar- 
rangement. Guy C. Bean, the postmas- 
ter, L. L.’s youngest brother, got the 
appropriation killed. At a postmasters’ 
meeting in Boston, he was introduced as 
the only postmaster in history who ever 
refused a new building. 

Bean’s mail is fascinating to one who 
loves the outdoors. A letter from a Mid- 
dle-western doctor encloses a picture of 
himself and three friends in a cabin in 
the Michigan woods, where the four had 
gone hunting ruffed grouse. 

“Wired you Monday for a pair of 
hunting shoes,” writes a man in Rock 
Island, Ill. “They got here Wednesday 
morning, just in time for me to start 
with my brother on our moose hunting 
trip. N. B. We got a moose.” 

From British Columbia, a letter pic- 
turing an exciting battle with a big sil- 
ver salmon. “His first rush took out 65 
yards of line in addition to the 30 I al- 
ready had out, before I could turn him. 
He danced on his tail a dozen times, 


testing the rod to the uttermost, ran 


took 20 minutes by the watch to land— | 
a splendid fish of 15 pounds. Your At- | 
lantic salmon rod, reel and line is every- | 
thing you claim.” 

Alaska is Bean’s biggest customer per 
1,000 shipments a 
Mostly the money comes in bills and 
silver. It’s from men far from banks 
and money-order windows. 

“Be sure that parka makes the Octo- 
ber 20 boat,” wrote one Alaskan. “If it 
doesn’t, I won’t get it till spring. I got 
to have that parka this winter !” 

In addition to the mail-order end, | 
Bean’s 
business. 


capita—over year. 


does a lively cash-and-carry | 
At the height of the season, | 
when men swarm day and night into the 
wilds of Maine and Canada, hundreds | 
stop at Bean’s to get fitted out. If a 
man hits Freeport after office hours, he 
can ring the night-bell and get what he 
wants from the watchman. One night 
there 70 customers. 
The last one came along at 4 A. M. 
Bean powerful, 
gray-haired man with a square jaw, has 
a desk with four or in a 
tacked-on addition to the original build- | 
ing. Up to his desk ripples a steady cur- | 
“If a man | 
wants to yarn about fishing or hunting 


were after-hours 


himself, bronzed, | 


five others 


rent of visiting sportsmen. 


—in other words, take up half some- 
body’s day, he’s turned over to me,” 
Bean grins. “If he wants to buy some- 
thing, one of the boys can take care of 
him.” 
cussion, Bean will heave himself up to 
take a visitor out to try a new rig at 
his testing pond, which he keeps stocked 
with trout. Using barbless hooks, they 
may experiment with different flies to 
see which will get the most strikes— 


Sometimes, after an excited dis- 


or perhaps Bean will put on a pair of 
Bean’s waders and trudge through deep 
mud to prove they won’t pull off. 


Whatever Bean is doing, idling or 


STAG LENG! 





I’ve 
rarely seen a man who gets as much 


working, he’s having fun at it. 


unworrying enjoyment out of life. He’d | 


rather fish and hunt than anything else | 
—and he’s made a fortune helping oth- | 
er men do it successfully. Why shouldn’t | 


he be happy? 


ee @ 
Quit S-Kidding Yourself?! 


(From page 585) 


drivers of vehicles do not intentionally 
collide with one another. Forewarned, 
the normal driver will take reasonable 
measures to avoid an accident. The 
importance of signaling an intended turn 
or stop, therefore, becomes clearly evi- 


dent, especially when visibility is limited 
or when ability to stop or maneuver is 
restricted by a slippery roadway. 

The use of hand signals is greatly 
restricted during the winter months be- 


cause of closed windows. Mechanical | 
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A man's size for men's fingers. 
As unobtrusive in the pocket as 
a box of matches, is this wafer- 
thin PENCIL for MODERNS. 
The first pencil te satisfac- 
torily display an emblem or 
an initial. The new pocket 
flatness and writing com- 
fort have to be seen and 
experienced to be appre- 

ciated. Large spare lead 

cavities, large flat erasers and 
easy of operation. The flat sur- 
faces offer a non-slip hold with 
nearly three times the grip area 
of an ordinary round pencil, yet 
hardly half the thickness. Reduces 
lead breaking to an unbelievable 
minimum, 
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= In three standard colors, Black, 
7. Red, and Blue. Gold plated 
Each trim. A personalized gift that 
will be appreciated. With Ki- 

as wanian Emblems or Initials for 

$1.00 postpaid. Substantial re- 


duction in quantities. 10% on 10 
to 25. 15% on 25 to 50. If 
you are skeptical—30 days trial 
at our risk. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO: 


é PLASTIC DIVISION 
f RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


la 


o ORANGE, MASS., U.S. A. 
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Minstrels 


Unique First Parts for complete 
4 show with special songs and 
| choruses. Make-up. Cataleg Free. 

T.S. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash, Dept. 118, Chicag 











FROM NOSE! 


May cause fatal infection 


KLIPETTE 


NEW INVENTION 
You can cause serious infection as a 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better 
,] way to remove hair from nose 
and ears than with KLIPETTE. 
Smooth, gentle, safe and ef- 
ficient. Rounded points can- 
‘\not cut or prick the skin. 
SO SIMPLE! 
Just turn the end. 
hair comes out easily and 
gently. Never pulls. 


| CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION _ 









= 





Surplus 


Actual Size 
$1.00 


A welcome gift for any man bee |» Made from 
| cause it is “different” and practical. } ical Steel. 


5 Chromium 
Guaranteed to Satisfy or Money Back Plated 





Hollis Cc., 11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J., Dept. 246 
Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE, If I am not entirely 
satisfied, I may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded 


Name 
Address 
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COWBOY MINSTREL 


@ An answer to your club’s money 


question Splendid financial returns 
have come from three shows, two at 
Albuquerque, and one at Santa Fe, N.M. 
Your club can handle this under proper 
direction. Write 


RALPH FREESE, Box 634, Albuquerque, N. M. 








GEOFFREY WHALEN 


SPEAKER-—-HUMORIST 


Banquets, Luncheons, Ladies Nights 


Also offer—“DR. HUGO KOSLOFF, RUS- 
SIAN SURGEON-SOLDIER-STATESMAN” 


Special Terms For Kiwanis Clubs 
Write—912 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Phone—Edgewater 5954 











Get Axel Christensen 


POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 

Axel W. Christensen 
Suite 35, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chieago, or Phone Harrison 5670 














AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 


Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance <4 Presenting Your 
Member with an 
Attendance 
Emblem 
Made in numbers 50, 100, 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 400, 
450, 500, 550, 600, 700, 800, 
900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment 50¢ 
Postpaid 
SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
KIWANIAN 
FRED SEYFRIED 


| grade. 

















THE SHADOW! 


BLACKOUT 





( *LOSE to all of us is the threatening 
4 spectre of tuberculosis. No respecter 


of persons, it lurks in every corner, may 
strike at any moment. More people be- 
tween 15 and 45 die from tuberculosis 
than from any other disease, 

Yet tuberculosis can be driven from 
the face of the earth. Since 1907 your 
Local Tuberculosis Association has helped 


reduce the toll of tuberculosis by 759°! 


By buying Christmas Seals you will 
help us complete the job—and make 
this a safer world for yourself and your 


leved ones. 


| Buy 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


‘ ~~ 
* MOREY ComETOAS > 
ine .) 








turn indicators which have been widely 
used on commercial vehicles are now 
becoming popular for use on passenger 
cars. Properly maintained and _ used, 
these mechanical signals are very effec- 
tive and helpful. 

The importance of approaching and 
turning from the proper lane cannot be 
over-emphasized. Regardless of signals, 
it is safe to turn or stop only when in 
the proper position. 

4. Tire chains are indispensable under 
extreme conditions of ice and snow. 
They make it possible to stop in dis- 
tances under these conditions around 
40 to 50 per cent shorter than stopping 
distances possible with bare tires. They 
provide added traction often essential 
for getting under way or climbing a 
Chains which bite deeply into 
ice provide the best traction. This qual- 
ity of biting into ice is especially impor- 
tant for protection against side-skids 
when rounding curves. 

A valuable asset of tire chains is the 
uniformity in performance which they 
give on ice of varying degrees of slip- 
periness. This was shown by over 3,000 
tests at Lake Cadillac, Michigan, and in 
road test on glare ice at Ames, Iowa. 
On wet ice which exists at and near 
thawing temperatures, braking distances 
with bare tires are more than double 
those at near-zero temperatures. With 
tire chains, braking distances do not so 
materially increase. 

At normal driving speeds on ice and 
packed snow, tire chains provide a de- 
finite margin of safety. This safety 
factor, however, may be readily dis- 
sipated through faster speeds. Field ob- 
servations indicate, fortunately, that 
drivers of vehicles equipped with tire 
chains travel at speeds comparable to 
other traffic and are thus realizing the 
value of their chains. 

Trathe delays and accidents are costly, 
especially so during the National De- 
fense program. The use of tire chains 
on icy and snowy roadways will help 
keep these delays and accidents to a 
minimum. This is particularly true on 
the many secondary roads which have 
been pressed into greater service as 
arteries to and from defense centers. 
Many of these roads lack modern engi- 
adequate 


neering improvements and 


maintenance. Tire chains by increasing 
traction provide the best means of self- 
help for drivers who encounter icy or 
snowy roads in getting to and from their 
jobs. 

Unit emergency chains are only an aid 
to get out of snow drifts or to get under 
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They are of 
no value on curves and should be dis- 
counted entirely as an aid to stopping. 
Complete chains on rear wheels are 
therefore preferable from the standpoint 
of safety and ability to start and stop. 


way on a slippery road. 


Insofar as possible, care should be 
taken to avoid a gap in the uniform 
spacing of cross-links, particularly at the 
point where side chains come together. 
However, care must be exercised in in- 
troducing any cross-links which would 
tend to throw the chain out of balance. 
Under such circumstances the heavy side 
of the chain will always be the loose 
side, get the worst pounding and will 
wear out two to three times as fast as 
the tight side. 

Chains should be pulled up as snugly 
as possible by hand, and after driving a 
few blocks the slack should be taken up 
again. The snug fit of chains reduces 
cross-link wear caused by impact. 

On truck and trailer equipment, tire 
chains should be put on the rear wheels 
of the trailer when used on the driving 
wheels of the tractor. This will help 
avoid jack-knifing and will give greater 
stopping ability. 

5. Brakes on automobiles and trucks 
should be checked periodically the year 
around, but it is particularly important 
that they be kept equalized during the 
winter. This is essential if proper di- 
rectional control of the vehicle is to be 
maintained on slippery surfaces when 
brakes are applied. 

6. Headlights should be checked for 
proper focus and aim since, in snow 
storms and fogs, light from headlight 
beams aimed too high, is reflected back 
and blinds the driver. Fog lights are 
recommended where frequent driving in 
fog is necessary, particularly for com- 


mercial vehicles. 














Loa 


DECEMBER, 


The foregoing are facts based on pain- 
staking not just 
logical theories, and it behooves 


research, seemingly 
every 
under 
public 
The tests and 
research revealed that reduced traction 
and visibility are the major causes for 


driver and fleet owner operating 
winter conditions to codperate for 
safety as well as his own. 


the 35 to 45 per cent increase of acci- 
during winter 
months, while southern states increase 
3 to 20 per 
and severity of weather. 

This country cannot afford traffic tie- 
ups and skidding accidents under normal 
conditions, in any location. However, 
with a great many of the nation’s avia- 


dents in northern states 


cent according to location 


tion and other industrial plants working 





on defense orders located in suburban 
areas or sites that require much, if not 
all, of their supplies and finished prod- 
ucts being shipped by truck, it becomes 
doubly important that these hazards be 
practical methods. Then, 


avoided by 


too, a survey shows that a majority of 
workers must reach these plants in their 
cars. This situation is true with a great- 
er number of plants and industries than 
before. A 
must not be allowed to cause shutdowns 


ever snow or sleet storm 


when every hour of work counts for so 
It must not be excuse for further 
Quit s-kidding 
reduce your speed and take 


much. 


increase in accidents. 
vourself, 


practical precautions. 





In Memoriam 





First Defense Fatality 


So far as known the death in a 
bomber crash of Lieutenant William 
Robinson is the first defense or war 


fatality among Kiwanians of the United 
States. 
ber 


Lieutenant Robinson was a mem- 
the club. 
Records show he became affiliated with 
April 27, 1937. His 
“United States Army.” 
A telegram from the War Department 
to Mrs. 
follows: 


of Roseland, Chicago, 
the Roseland club, 
classification was 
Robinson, his widow, was as 
“The War Department deeply 
regrets to inform you that your husband, 
Second Lieutenant William Porter Rob- 
inson, Infantry, has been lost in airplane 
crash in the performance of his duties. 
The department regrets it cannot furnish 
you additional information at this time 
as the lives of other 


protected. 


personnel must be 
The department extends to 
you its sincere sympathy in your great 


loss. Signed The Adjutant General.” 
Frank D. Mumford of Caldwell, 
Idaho, has passed away. Kiwanian 


of the 
Caldwell club, served as its president in 


Mumford was a charter member 


1931, was governor of his district in 
1932, and district secretary-treasurer in 


1940. of the Col- 
lege of Idaho for thirteen years. 


He had been treasurer 


i Horace Zell, 
cently 
president of his club, was lieutenant gov- 


Xenia, Ohio, 


He had served as secretary and 


died re- 


ernor, and this year until his death was 
chairman of a special park committee 


for his club. 


Dr Ee. P- 
and past president of the 
North Dakota, 


Kiwanian 


Robertson, charter member 
Grand Forks, 
has passed 


club, away. 


Robertson was eighty-one 
years old and for nearly sixty vears had 
been an outstanding clergyman. 
gained a reputation in educational circles 
as the founder and, for more than a quar- 
ter the of Wesley 


College. 


of a century, head 


W. F. 


consin, 


Hubert of the Sheboygan, Wis- 


club died recently. Kiwanian 


Hubert was a charter member and had 
been a director of the club ever since he 


joined in 1926. He was chairman of his 


District Committee on Agriculture in 
1928. 
Arthur C. Wheeler, Norwalk, Con- 


necticut, passed away recently. Kiwanian 
Wheeler 
1922, served as president of his club 
1923 and 1924, 
District Committee on Underprivileged 


Child 


was lieutenant governor in 


in was chairman of his 


district trustee 


in 1926, and in 

1928. 
Fred E. Cornell, Montreal, Quebec. 
Kiwanian Cornell was secretary of his 


club in 1920, district secretary-treasurer 


in 1921, trustee in 1923, and chairman 
of his District Committee on Good Will 
and Grievances in 1926. 


T. S. Salathiel, a member of the Fort 


Scott, Kansas, club, died suddenly. Ki- 
wanian Salathiel was formerly a lieu- 
tenant governor and member of the In- 
dependence, Kansas, club. 


He | 


| 
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We write Speeches 


SPEECHES yn any su bie act Con 


fidential. ‘‘Speeches For Every Occasion, 
lection, $1. Public Speaking Manual, $1. Officer's 
Handbook with Instant Parliamentary Guide, $1. 
OKES 5°) 3°: 

pare nd 1 n I 

Speakers’ Joke B« Sti 
STU INT Stunt Bo $1; La 

BI r re 7a ‘Comic 

un 


Book, $1 









adies* 
Debates, $2; Pro- 
Banquet Book, $1. 


Hetenel Reference Library 


Night Pro- 





2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio 









Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 

325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES Y wD a ral Pe 
SPEAKER’S DESK 
For use on banquet tables, etc. 19” front, 18” 
high, 18” deep. 
A piece of furniture that most every club needs 
for the convenience of speakers. 
These desks are made only as ordered— 
Each 85.00 
Secretary’s Catalog now Ready. 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 





GIFT BOXES OF 


ORANGES and GRAPEFRUIT 


% box (23 Ib.) 2.25 
% box (45 Ib.) 7 75 
75 





Delicious Tree Ripened| ; 











Indian River Fruits ‘ 
z Full box (90 Ib.)....$6. 
All oranges—all grapefruit—or assorted. These prices 
include delivery anywhere in U.S.A 


ALL SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED—REPF.: 


Order now for Christmas 
HOLLYWOOD FRUIT MART, HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 
1944 Bivd. Kiwanian B. Bernstein, owner 
WRITE DEPT. K FOR FOLDER 


Dania Bank 





Do not forget 


The Work Of | 
The Salvation Army 
For The Needy 

At Christmas 








Do not forget | 


To Remember 
The Salvation Army 
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A Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
tadio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another, 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 


AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 





EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—"‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.’’ A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

t sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
aeonen Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest Ai of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develop his future. 











and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a “‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
bably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
reamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, schlishae —ededio--teaapiails, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment —and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business wand well over $2,000. And soon. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these ficld reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
— which hardly any business man can fail to 





Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to ‘“‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands, 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that ts just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a Saabianion but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4043-N, Mobile, Ala. 


T PUSH FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
F. EK ARMSTRONG, Pres. 
Dept. 4043-N, Mobile, Ala. 


I Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
1] mation on your proposition. 

] NAO i os Sas a OE pit 
j Street or Route. 
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